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GG In reply to the oft repeated inquiry “ has 
Mr. Vignolle’s promised article on Roads and 
Railroads yet appeared,” we can only say that 
it has not, but we hope soon to receive it. 

The letter of L. B. W., of Fort Wayne, Ta. 
is received, and his request attended to, rela- 
tive to C.G. VY. The paper containing the 
communication to which he alludes, has not 
been received. We are obliged to him for his 
suggestion relative toa tabular view of all the 
railroads in the United Ssates. The propriety 
and utility of such a measure has more than 
once occurred to us, but hitherto we have been 
unable to obtain the necessary information, and 
for the present, other engagements do not 
admit of our undertaking the compilation. 
We shall endeavor, however, in the course of 
the present volume, to present our readers with 
a list of railroads in the United States, with a 
‘statement of their length, mode of construction, 
ost, &c. &c., and shall, therefore, be obliged 
tto those engaged in their superintendance, tc 
give us data for the purpose. 





Lgeomotive Engines—Historical Retrospect. Com- 
piled from the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, of August, 1831. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

‘The first locomotive engine was invented twenty- 
eight years ago, by the late Mr. Trevithick, 
a very ingenious man, and subsequently im- 
proved and used by Mr. Blenkinsop and others, 

' for the service of collieries, is, 

. Mr. Gurney stated that his carriage weighed only 

, | ib tons; that in 1825 he began to work it; 

that in 1826 he went up Highgate and other 








~/ hills ; and in 1827 he went to Bath. 
-#hat he has run 18 to 20 miles an hour. [| 
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that he is able to compete with the coaches, 
with an advantage, as 2. 10s. to 15s. per 
hundred miles. 
that he makes no noise. 
N. B.—Mr. G. run his carriage for some time 
~ between Cheltenham and Gloucester, to the 
great loss of his supporters, Sir Charles 
Dance and others. 
Mr. Hancock stated that his carriage weighed 34 tons, 
that, with a piston of 9 inches, he has worked 
at 400 Ibs., and on an average at from 60 to 
100 Ibs. on the square inch ; consequently, 
could exert a power of 13 to 90 horses. 
that he makes only one-third of the noise of 
others. 

Mr. Farey stated that Mr. Hancock and the Messrs. 
Heaton were the only candidates likely to 
prove successful. 

suggested that there should be 2 horses at 
every hill, for the help of these locomotives. 
stated that passengers were annoyed from heat, 
noise, smoke, and dust. 
condemns Gurney’s, &c. 
N.B.—The Messrs. Heaton, residing at Bir- 
mingham, were not examined. 

Mr. Ogle stated that his engine is 20 horse power, 
with a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square inch. 

that his carriage weighs 3 tons. 

has gone at the rate of 32 to 40 miles per hour 
—and has ascended hills at the rate of 164 
miles per hour. 

explosion impossible. 

he is on the point of establishing a factory, so 
great are the demands for his carriage ! 

Mr. Gibbs was very sanguine in his hopes of success 
—proposed to plough, and drive vans. 

Mr. Summers (the partner of Mr. Ogle) stated that 
they had constructed 2 carriages, weighing 
34 tons, besides passengers. 

that they had carried 9 persons at the rate of 
9 miles, when the crank broke, and the 
carriage was sent back by canal. 

has carried 19 persons at the rate of 10 miles. 

has travelled at the rate of 30 miles during 4) 
hours frequently; consequently 135 miles 
in 44 hours.* 

has ascended Shirley-hill, which is 1 foot in 6. 


Such was the state of the locomotives in 1831. 


Observations.—In 1833, Mr. Gurney, the most per- 
severing of all the competitors, is beaten out of the 
field, to his great cost. 

Sir Charles Dance, his substitute, has run many 
times to Croydon and Greenwich—made an attempt 
to go to Birmingham, in which he failed—and made, 
lastly, an attempt to run daily to Clapham, in which 
also he has failed. 

Messrs. Hancock, Ogle, Gibbs, Summers, and 
Heaton, are all in movement, but merely by convul- 
sive starts; although they are provided with powers 
that may] be raised to twenty, thirty, forty, and 
eighty horse power. ; 

About twenty years have passed away in experi. 
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ments, and not less, probably, than 100,0007. have 
béen expended upon them; yet, after all, nothing 
effectual has been done. 

At one period steam guns were the terror of many : 
they were to have mowed down whole ranks of infan. 
try and cavalry; even artillery were to be quite im- 
potent before them; but nobody now hears or dreams 
of such things. It would almost seem as if steam. 
carriages were destined to run the same course. The 
writer hopes not; but if he were to look for grounds 
to anticipate a different result, it would not be in any 
of the prospectuses for steam-carriage companies that 
he has seen, of which the best that can be said is, 
that they circulate much easier than the wheels of 
the carriages that they respectively extol to the skies. 
A. Frencuman, 


List of Steam Coaches and Drags now building and 
built in London and ite Vicinity. 

We have been favored with this list by a correspondent, who 
States that its ‘‘ accuracy may be depended on” We really 
had no idea that there were so many locomotive competitors in 
the field.—[Ep. M. M.] 


Hancock ..... 1 Infant, his own, built, experi- 
mental one. 
Pe oe e's a 2 Era, (for a company,) built, 
are 3 Enterprise, (ditto,) built. 
ee aes 5 anew one how building, his own 
DN EK 6 ¢ acc 4 Autopsy, his own, built. 


Gurney, Mauds- 


a drag, built and altered by the 
‘ley, Stone, and 


said engineers, for Sir C. 


ts 


Ge. 68 ee Dance, Knight. 

ls 5G 4"W AT - | a carriage, his own, built, ex- 
perimental one. 

a ee 1 a carriage, himself and others, 
experimental one. 

1 a carriage, himself and others, 


building, experimental one. 
Gibbs & Applegath 1 a drag, themselves, experiment- 
al one, built. 
Gatfield and Bower 1 a drag, themselves, experiment. 
al one, building. 


Andrew Smith . . 1 a drag, (for Mr. King,) experi- 


mental one, building. 
pane ae 1 a drag, his own, experimental 
one, built. 
Redmund..... 1 a carriage, experimental one, 
building. 


Manting, Joseph . 
Phillips & Co. . 


1 a carriage, his own, experi- 
mental one, building. 
- 1 a carriage, their own, experi- 
mental one, bui’ ding. ‘ 
1 a carriage, his o vn, experi- 
mental one, bu Iding. 
- 1 a carriage, (for ca npany,) ex- 
perimental one, building. 
a carriage, (for a cumji ny,) ex- 


perimental one, ages?! | 


Smith and Co. . 


Mile-end (name not 
known) .... 








_ Sream Travetiine.—A company has been 
ust established to run steam-coaches in varicus 
parts of England. The capital of the compa- 
ny is to be £350,000. They have ordered 
coaches to be built at Birmingham and six at 
Maudsley’s. Sir H. Parnell is the chairman . 
of the company. _ 
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Report of the Board of Directors of the Pont- 
chartrain Railroad Company, to the Stock- 
holders, at their meeting of December 2, 1833. 


Office of Pontchartrain Railroad Co. 
New-Orleans, Dec. 2, 1833. 
To rue StockHopers : 
I am instrueted by the. board of directors 
to lay be fore you the following statements : 
1, Statement of the affairs of the company 
on the 30th of November ult. 
2. Comparative statements of receipts for 
1881, $2, and ’33. 
$. Statement of the machinery ordered, and 
of the work required for the completion of the 
road, and their probable cost. 
By statement No. 1, it will be seen that the 
rail track, harbor, machinery, real estate, ne- 
roes, &c. &c., have cost $443,433 76 
o which may be added the addi- 
tional amount required for ma- 
chinery, and the completion of 
the road, say 18,600 00 


Making the total cost of the road, 
‘independent of current expenses $462,033 76 


The same statement shows the debts of the 
company are as follows: 


Bills payable, due in 1834 - $37,419 36 
« “1885 . 5,085 00 
Due to sundries . - . 8,000 00 


Bonds in favor of the City Bank, 


payable in 1837, ’42, and ’47 50,000 00 


$100,504 36 
‘Their available means are as follows: 
Bills receivable, due in 1834, ’35, 


e,and’S? - - -. = .@19,896 14 
Amount due by sundries -—_ - 5,257 O1 
Cash on hand - - - - $,627 77 
Sinking fund to meet the reim- 

bursement of bonds - - 3,484 00 

$32,194 92 
Amount due on the 
Darcantel property, 
and in suit, about $40,000 00 


The second statement shows that the re- 
ceipts of the company, since the commence- 
ment of their operations, have been as follows: 


For 1831 - ~ - - 16,141 01 
‘6. 1832 - ~ - - 44,101 15 
« 1833 - - - - 75,929 25 


The third statement enumerates the ma- 
chinery ordered, and the works required for the 
completion of the road and harbor, and their 
probable cost. 


SUMMARY. 
Capital stock of thecompany - $250,000 00 
Cost of works, including probable 

amount required for their com- 


pletion, &c. as per statement $462,033 76 


DEBTS OF THE COMPANY FoR 1834. 
Amount due as above $37,419 36 
Probable cost of the machinery 

ordered, and works required for 


thecompletionof the road  - 18,600 00 
Probable current expenses, - - $0,000 00 
interest on bonds - - - 4,000 00 
Due to sundries - . - - 8,000 00 


$98,019 36 
P AVAILABLES For 15834. 

Bills receivable 
Cash - - 
Return duties on rails, when laid 

Rent of hotels and bath houses | 
Due by sundries - 
Probable receipts; suppose the 
same amount as in 1838 - 


$3,077 53 
8,627 77 
2,000.00 
4,200 00 
5,257 OL 


os = _ 


75,929. 25 


$94,091 56 
It is cofidently expected that the balance | 








bills receivable, and the amount due on’ the 
Darcantel property, will more than suffice to 


redeem the bonds issued in favor of the City 
Bank. 

It may be well to observe here, that the real 
property of the company is put down at cost, 
while it is worth more than double the amount. 
. The cholera and yellow fever, during the 
last summer, have certainly reduced the re- 
ceipts of the company upwards of twenty thou- 
sand dollars ; it is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the increase in the receipts 
for 1834 will be at least in the same ratio as 
the previous years, when the track and harbor 
were in an unfinished state, and the whole 
works covered with mechanics and laborers. 
Should this be the case, the company will be 
enabled to complete their works, extinguish 
their debts, and give a good dividend at the 
close of the coming year. 


During the present year the following works 
have been completed, to wit : 

1, The harbor, with the exception of a small 
part of the break water. 

2. A large car house. 

3. An engine house. 

4. Double and treble tracks at both ends of 
the road, to facilitate the arrival and departure 
of the cars. 

5. A large platform to avoid manual labor in 
loading the cars at the city end of the track. 

6. Ten new cars for passengers. 

7. The Venitian biindsof the Washington 
Hotel. * 

8. Filled up a large extent of the company’s 
property, thereby trebling its value. 

9. A bath house for the people of color. 

And the company have bought or imported 
the following machinery : 

1. The locomotive engine Creole, and a 
large number of freight cars. 

2. A lathe, and the necessary tools for the 
engines and forge. 

3. A drudging machine. 

The drudging machine has the double ad- 
vantage of preserving a proper depth of water 
in the harbor, and of supplying the company 
with materials to fill up their lots, thereby 
greatly increasing the value and utility of both ; 
about fourteen thousand superficial feet have 
already been filled up. 

The company is now amply supplied with 
all the machinery required for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers. A third lo- 
comotive engine has been ordered, to prevent 
the possibility of a stoppage; and the forge is 
provided with lathes and the necessary tools 
to keep the machinery in proper order, and to 
repair any part of the engines which may give 
way. 

A few months will now suffice for the com- 
pletion of the whole works ; the board of di- 
rectors will then be enabled to direct their un- 
divided attention to the proper application of 
the immense mechanical power under their 
control. Iam, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, Joun Hew tert, President. 





Unpoutatine Raitways have attracted much 
attention and discussion in England. The in- 
ventor, Mr. Badnall, has met with great oppo- 
sition from various sources ; he has, however, 
steadily pursued his labors in perfecting his 
invention, and at the same time kept up a con- 
troversy, always in a gentlemanly, yet decided 
tone, with his opponents, until he has demon- 
strated, by actual and repeated experiments, its 
entire practicability. So well, indeed, has he 
satisfied those who have witnessed his experi- 
ments, that Mr, Stephenson, the distinguished 
engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road, has joined him as a partner in civil engi- 
neering. 

In Nos. 48 and 50 of Vol. 2, we gave, from a 
London paper, some account of experiments 
made on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 





by Mr. Badnall, to test the correctness of the 
undulating principle as contended for by him. 
They were not, however, given at length in the 
London paper, and therefore we re-publish 
them from the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
as given by Mr. Badnall himself, and we shall 
publish several articles from the Mechanics” 
Magazine, to explain more fully Mr. Badnall’s 
views and theory, that the subject may receive 
in this country the consideration which its im- 
portance demands. _ 


Further Experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, to determine the cor- 
rectness of the Undulating Railway System. 

S1r,—Since I had last the — of ad- 
dressing you, we have been enabled to try some 
further experiments on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway, the decisive result-of which 
will, I doubt not, fully establish, in your mind 
and in the public opinion, the merits of the un- 
dulating principle, 

On Wednes ay last, the 16th instant, we met 
as before on the Sutton inclined plane. On 
this occasion it was agreed by the engineers 

resent, viz., Mr. Robert Stephenson, sen, the 

essrs. Dixons, Mr. Dagleish, and myself, that 
the truth and validity of the principle, as well 
as the comparative advantage to be derived 
from its adoption, would be effectually-deter- 
mined by the following test: °° ’ 

As great a velocity as possible being attained 
by the engine and load, before reaching a given 
point near the foot of the inclined plane, the 
time was to be accurately ascertained which the 
train*occupied in ascending from that point to 
a state of rest. ; 

The power being thus reversed, the time was 
to be accurately measured which the train oc- 
cupied in descending from a state of rest to the 
point from which it had previously ascended. 

Hence it would be obvious, that if the descent 
were made in less time than the ascent, the 
velocity generated at the foot of the plane would 
be proportionably greater than the velocity of 
the ascending train at the same point, and, con- 
sequently, the demonstration would be clear 
that the engine and train would not only have 
ascended to an opposite elevation equal to that 
from whence it fell, but to a greater one, the 
extent of which would be in proportion to the 
velocity attained. j 

Experiment 1.—The “ Liver” engine, and a 
load of thirteen waggons (weighing in all 72} 
tons,) after traversing a distance of three-fourths 
of a mile to acquire a sufficient velocity, as- 
cended the inclined plane 278 yards, the time 
occupied in performing the ascent to a state 
of rest being 90 seconds, viz. velocity at foot of 
plane being about 12.60 miles per hour, and the 
average velocity about 6.30 miles per hour. 

Experiment 2.—The power being reversed 
the engine and train descended 278 yards, ‘viz. 
from a state of rest to the point from which they 
had previously risen, in 50 seconds. The velo- 
city at the foot of the plane being about 22.70 
is per hour--ayerage velocity about 11.35 
miles. LgeM x 

Experiment 3.—The engine and train having 
traversed 3 mile to generate velocity, ascend. 
ed to a state of rest, viz. about 278 yards in 75 
seconds. Velocity at the foot of the plane being 
about 14.12 miles per hour—average velocity 
about 7.6 miles. 

Experiment 4.--The power being reversed, 
the descent of 278 yards was accomplished in 
40 seconds. Reape at the foot of the plane 
being about 28.32 miles\per hour—average ve- 
locity 14.16 miles. be ‘cil 
Experiment 5.—The ascent of 278 yards was 
made in 80 seconds. Ln: the of the 
plane being about 14.22 miles per hour—ave- 
rage velocity — vw fe ee ua ~~ 
‘+ Experiment 6.—The descent of 278 yards 
was fee peg in 49 seconds. Velocity at 
the foot of the plane being about miles 
per hour—average velocity about ul 61 miles 
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AVERAGE. 
Total spaces passed over to ge- Times occupied 


nerate maximum velocity in ascending 

before ascending. 278 yards. 
Experiment 1....... 1,320 yards......... 90 seconds. 
Experiment 3....... 1,320 yards......... 75 seconds. 
Experiment 5....... 1,320 yards......... 80 seconds. 
Total, 13,960 yards........ 245 seconds. 
z Average, 1,320 yards........ 814 seconds. 


Total spaces passed over in ge Times occupied 


nerating maximum v: loci- in descending 
ty in descending. 278 yards. 
Experiment 2........278 yards......... 50 seconds. 
Experiment 4........ 278 yards......... 40 seconds. 
Experiment 6........ 278 yards......... 49 seconds. 
834 yards........ 139 seconds. 
278 yards........ 46} seconds. 


From the preceding statement it appears, 
that the utmost average maximum velocity 
which the Liver engine could attain on this oc- 
casion, at the foot of the plane, after oe 
a distance of 1,320 yards, was about 13. 
miles an hour; by which means, the power 
being continued, she was enabled to ascend an 
inclination of 278 yards. 

On the other hand, it appears that the same 
engine, with the same load, (the steam being 
kept up in every instance to a pressure of about 
50 Ibs. to the inch,) generated a velocity, after 
descending 278 yards, of about 24.488* miles 
per hour, evidently proving that the engine and 
train would not only have mounted another 
summit of equal elevation to that from whence 
it fell, but would, at the highest point, have been 
travelling at a velocity of more than ten miles 
an hour, with the full means of increasing that 
velocity to any desired extent over the succeed- 
ing undulations. i 

Although the preceding experiments had, to 
the satisfaction of all present, decided the supe- 
riority of the undulating principle, | was anxious 
to know the result of a trial with a double load. 
I therefore proposed (it being too late an hour 
on this occasion) to attain, on a future day, a 
a velocity of twenty miles an hour, with a dou- 
ble train of goods and two engines. [I had, on 
several occasions, published my opinion of what 
that result would be, and I have now the satis- 
faction of adding the particulars of this impor- 
tant experiment, which, I need not say, more 
than confirms all my anticipations. 

§, On Sunday morning last two locomotive en- 
rines, viz. the ‘“ Firefly” and the “Pluto,” left 
chester with a train of loaded waggons, 
weighing 150 tons, exclusive of engines and 
tenders, the whole length of the train being 
about 155 yards. } } 

On arriving at the Sutton inclined plane, it 
was determined to adopt the same method as on 
the last trials, of proving the merits of the prin- 
ciple. Our reason for appointing Sunday for 
this meeting will be obvious, when it is consi- 
dered how dangerous and inconvenient it would 
be to try experiments with such a load on any 
other day, ss the trains are almost constantly 
passing and repassing. 

It may. be known to some of your readers, 
that the French government have lately ap- 
pointed a certain number of their most eminent 
engineers to visit this country, with a view of 
acquiring all requisite information, preparatory 
to. the construction of several intended French 
lines of railway. 

These gentlemen, nine in number, were pre- 
sent on this occasion; their names were as 
follows: Mons. Navier ; Mons. Goubeau, Juge- 
ment des Ponts et Chausses ; M. Arnollet, In- 

ieur en chef du Ponts et Chausses, a Dijon ; 

ff. Engene Nuneann, Ingenieur des Ponts et 
Chausses, No. 1 Rue Castiglione, Paris; Mons. 
Panes sse ; Mons. L. L. Vallee, Ingenieur en chef 
s Ponts et Chausses ; Mons. J. Moistard, In- 
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ieur de la Marine ; Mons. Paris, Lieutenant 
e Vaisseau ; Mons. K.Mamgan. — 

The English engineers present were Mr. R. 
Stephenson, sen., of Manchester, (with whom 
I have recently entered into partnership as 
civil engineers,) Mr. Dagleish, sen., Mr. Dixon, 
sen., Mr. Dagleish, jun., and myself. In addi- 
tion to whom were many other individuals 
deeply interested in railways, and of general 
scientific acquirements, among whom were 
Mr. Case, of Summer-hill, near Liverpool, Mr. 
Garnett, of Manchester (editor of the Guar- 
dian), and others. 

The following statement cannot fail to form 
an interesting part of your publication : 

Experiment 1.—Two locomotive engines, 
the Firefly and the Pluto, being attached to the 
train above mentioned, and having traversed 
a distance of one mile, to generate a sufficient 
velocity, arrived at the point from whence the 
ascent was to be measured, at a velocity of 
about 20.28 miles per hour. ‘The Pluto then 
left the train, and the Firefly alone ascended 
with the load (working the whole way) to a 
distance of 575 yards, 116 seconds—average 
velocity being about 10.14 miles an hour. 
Experiment 2.—The power of the Firefly 
being reversed, the engine and load descended 
575 yards in 74 seconds. The velocity at the 
foot of the plane being about 31.70 miles per 
wo Again velocity about 15.85 miles per 

our. 
Experiment 3.—The Firefly and Pluto hav- 
ing traversed the same distance as before, 
generated, at the foot of the plane, a velocity 
of about 14.34 miles per hour. The Pluto then 
left the train, and the Firefly and load ascended 
(power working) 315 yards in 90 seconds— 
average velocity about 7.17 miles per hour. 
Experiment 4.—The power of the Firefly 
being reversed, the whole train descended 315 
yards in 65 seconds. Maximum velocity 19.82 
—average velocity 9.91. 
Experiment 5.—The same engines and load, 
be a about 14 miles to generate velocity, 
attained at the foot of the plane a velocity of 
about 18.32 miles an hour. The Pluto left as 
before, and the Firefly and load rose 457} yards 
in 102} seconds—average velocity about 9.16 
miles per hour. 
Experiment 6.—The Firefly and train des- 
cended 4574 yards in 80 seconds. Maximum 
velocity 23.22 miles per hour—average velocity 
11.61. N.B. In this instance some delay occur 
red in reversing the pewer, which will secount 
for the comparative difference in time. 
Throughout the whole of these experiments 
it will be seen the results were so much in 
favor of the undulating system, that it was 
evident a far greater load than 150 tons could 
be moved by the Firefly, at an average velocity 
of 15 miles per hour from one summit of a 
curve to another. The dip of inclination being 
about 1 in 99, and the total length of the undu- 
lation varying from 630 to 1,150 yards. 
This led me to propose a further experi- 
ment, and I think I may safely add, that one 









\the same velocity on the level ; but that-a:given: 
‘locomotive engine can convey, from one sum- 
mit of a curve or undulation to another sum- 
mit of equal altitude, double the load which it 
is capable of moving on a level at a like velo- 
city (see last experiment), by the nels the 
of the steam force throughout only the 
distance ! . 

These results lead mé to go one step farther. 
It is my opinion; that if such a weight were to 
be added to the 150 tons moved on this occa- 
sion, a8 would be a maximum load for three 
locomotive engines on a level at 15 miles an 
hour, the Firefly alone (her power being equal 
to either of the other engines) would move the 
whole train from one summit of a curve to 
another of like altitude, at an equal average 
velocity, viz. 15 miles per hour. 

Ifany of your readers, whether witnesses or 
otherwise of these interesting experiments, can 
correct any error of opinion or of statement 
in allusion to them, I shall be enreedingty — 
py to recognize and acknowledge it. In 
mean time I think, Sir, I may congratulate my- 
self upon having stamped, by this letter, a value 
that will be long appreciated on the correspond- 
ence (pro and con.) which your Magazine con. 
tains on this subject; and I amas happy im 
feeling that every individual who wi the 
recent experiments was fully satisfied with the. 
importance of the results, as in believing that, 
in defiance of prejudice and long-fo: erro- 
neous opinions on this subject, the public will 
before long acknowledge, appreciate, and be 
benefitted by the “ UNDULATING PRINCIPLE.” 

I am, sir, with great respect, your very obe- 
dient servant, RicnwaRp BaDNaLL. 

P. S.—I have not yet seen your last Number. 
“S. Y.’s” remarks in the previous one shall 
be noticed. In the mean time, he does me in- 
justice in supposing I have ever indulged one 
contemptuous feeling toward him. I could not 
indulge it to a worm—much more to an indivi- 
dual whose good motives, in a scientific dis. 
cussion, I have never questioned, and in an- 
swer to whose remarks I have bestowed time, 
attention, and labor. : 





The following communication, from Mr. J. 
L. Sullivan, refers to a subject of great impor- 
tance to this country, and especially to this city. 
Wehave heard much of Mr. Blanchard’s steam- 
boat for ascending rapids in rivers,without ever 
having seen a description of it. The follow- 
ing communication will, we hope, attract the 
attention of those who are experienced in such 
matters, and have leisure to furnish us with 
their views for publication. 

Blanchard’s Allegany River Steamboat. [Com- 
ape: for the American Railroad Jour- 
nal. 

To the Eprrer? 

Sir,—If, in announcing the twin boat on 
Burden’s plan, it could have been stated that 
it had run up rapids so heavy in descent that 





more important in result was never. before 
tried in any country. 

Experiment 7.—The two engines, as before, 
attained at the foot of ascent a velocity of 
about 19.04 miles per hour. _ The Pluto then! 
left the train, and, at the same moment, the 
Firefly sHuT orr HER sTEAM. The whole 
train then rose by momentum alone (the weight 
of the train, including engine and tender, being 
near 164 tons,) to the distance of 323 yards in 
70 seconds—average velocity about 9.52 miles 


acanal had been actually made around them 
where the fall is in fact eight feet a mile, it 
would have been admitted that “a New Era 
in steam navigation had indeed commenced ; 
and this is but a correct description of the per- 
formance of Blanchard’s boat on the Connecti- 
cut, between Hartford and Springfield, passing 
up Enfield falls, daily, the summer past. — 
This sort of steamboat is the same that has. 
made a peseate up to Olean Point from Pitts. 





being about 20.04 miles per hour—average ve- 
locity about 10.02 miles per hour. 

Thus the preceding experiments most un- 
questionably prove two most important fac 
—not only that a given locomotive power 
convey from one summit of a curve or undula- 
tion, to another summit of equal altitude, 
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the load which that same power can convey a 
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burg. Others have since been built for con- 
stant business elsewhere: the Allegany route 
not yet being reached from New-York by the 
westward bound freight. : 

But I am led at this time to it into 
recollection and notice, as an # d party, 
from seeing, in one of your last numbers, men- 
tion of an ht ie by Mr. Langdon, of 
Troy, in which somie reliance appears to be 
oe on the principle of strength combined in 

chard’s patent; and more pa tron 
from seeing the purpose of Pennsylvania, avow- 
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ed by one of her Senators in Congress, to cut 


off all our western trade. ‘rhere can be no 
question that such is the intention of Philadel- 
phia, and there is much reason to fear that 
they are much nearer to effecting it than we 
ate in New-York aware of. 

The navigation of the Allegany with light 
and powerful steamboats, together with an im- 
mediate connection of this river by a railroad 
with the Erie canal at Buffalo, could prevent it ; 
and more effectually when the great railroad in 
contemplation from this city to the lake, 
touching the head of that river at Hamilton, 
shall be made; and then the branch to Buffa- 
lo, (50 miles,) would serve both to connect the 
canal with the river, and to connect that city 
with New-York by a good winter route. 
~ Tam not, however, the only interested party ; 
all who wish New-York to retain a good share 
of the western trade must feel interested in 
the subject. 

Having been on the Allezany while a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Engineers 
for Internal Improvement, and having been 
early in life practically engaged in improving 
river navigation, I then considered this route as 
of very great consequence to the commerce of 
New-York, and very easily made navigable for 
steamboats of a light draft of water; and when 
Blanchard’s experiment thereon was an- 
nounced, a few years later, sought and con- 
tracted for his services and the right of his in- 

- vention exclusively for the companies I might 
form for its use; for others as well as for the 
Hudson and for the Delawareand Raritan canal] 
trade, as permitting of an extensive communi- 
cation with the southern waters—efor if a short 
eanal were made in North Carolina from Cape 
Fear river to the Waccamaw in South Caroli- 
na, and from Winyaw Bay to the Santee, and 
@ marsh cut made around Bull’s Bay, there 
would be steam navigation inland from New- 
York to Georgia. 

The peculiarity of Blanchard’s boat, which 
assures to it great speed, is the combination 
of means to construct a very light hull, having 
extraordinary vertical strength, so as to be 
able to carry astern wheel, and much more than 
usual power in proportion to size. It may be 
said to combine ship carpentry and house car- 

ntry with the principle of the arched bridge. 

his mode of construction, it will be poses, 
the prefixed sketch, distributes the stress over 
the whole fabric. A great vertical force may 
bear onthe arc frames; and if much longitudinal 
impulse is received, it is at their extremities. 
Even the cylinders of the engine are borne by 
these are frames; and the action and reaction 
of the power is all included within them. The 
shell of the hull buoys up or carries the ma- 
ehinery, without being relied on to bear an 
strain. 4 


Suppose two arcs of acircle of which the 
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cord is rather longer than the length of the 
boat. Suppose them vertical and opposed, 
united at the extremities, and the curve pre- 
served by braces in the form of an X; and 
that close to each brace a screw bolt ties the 
two arcs together, pressing on the ends of the 
braces, somewhat letin. Such a frame placed 
vertically would be immensely strong to resist 
perpendicular pressure. Two such frames, 
thus placed parallel to each other, resting on 
the floor timbers, and connected with the 
beams and ribs, makes a very stiff yet very 
light vessel; and the timber employed being 
acted on lengthwise, may be very small, yet 
abundantly strong in that position. 

The frames or arcs project astern far enough 
to bear the wheel, the weight of which is sus- 
tained, consequently, by the whole of the hull, 
even to the head; and thus the wheel may be 
placed so as to act in the dead water aft the 
wake, producing there much more effect than 
close up. The cylinders are horizontal, and 
connected with the arcs, which bear their 
weight and action. The boilers also are 
placed so as to be borne by the arcs; and if 
the boat is for canal use, they are in-board in 
rooms separated by a very strong gluncin 
shield; to guard against explosions, thoug 
otherwise effectually guarded against. If for 
rivers, they are placed on the guards, and out- 
side of the shields. On rivers there may also be 
side wheels: and for rapids, where the current 
is too swift, Blanchard’s invention to push or 
set the boat forward is applied. This is pow- 
erful enough even to lift while it pushes ahead, 
and is a combination very useful on the Ohio 
in a low state of the water. ‘ 

This branch of navigation is becoming too 
extensive and valuable in our country not to 
have made safety a very important point. Be- 
sides the shield to glance off an explosion, the 
use of a float, with mechanism to ring a_ bell 
in the boiler itself, when the water gets too 
low, is another precaution: another, to cause 
similar machinery to open valves to give no- 
tice by steam: another, a self-regulator of the 
supply: another, to prevent sediment and con- 
cretions on the bottom, (of which I shall give 
you a description in a future article.) We 
have, besides, several improvements in the 
boiler to use anthracite, reducing the quantity 
so as to make it about one-third the expense of 
pine wood; soalsoas to apply the fire without 
internal flues. 

The Allegany boats can use the coal of the 
es branches of this river, as well as that 
obtained at Pittsburg. _ A branch railroad to 
Buffalo would carry coal to the lake boats. A 











win boat would not be so safe for the Allegany 
asa single one. The liability ofa twin boat to 
strike aground, or against another vessel or ob- 
, suddenly with ove of the hulls, causes 
the momentum of the other (a force equal to 


the weight thereof multiplied into its velocity) 
torend itself separate. And two hulls that are 
so heavy as to sink, if filled, doubles the danger, 
because the sinking of one upsets the whole. 
Whatever depresses one more than the other, 
disturbs the steering; but a single hull may 
heel without diminishing the power of the 
belm. 

Itseems reasonable to think ;that a single 
hull, with very ample power, will be the swift- 
est vessel, because she may receive the form 
and a nearly which Nature-gives to 
quick swimming fish. Naval architecture has 
taken this hint, and follows it out as far as is 
consistent with the stability of sailing vessels. 
One that is shaped the same at both ends, can- 
not sail as well as when gradually diminishing 
aft from the forward third. Since the resist- 
ance to the velocity is well known to increase 
in mueh higher ratio than the speed, the light- 
er the draft the greater promise of rapidity, as 
flat vessels sail fastest before the wind. 

On a large scale, Blanchard’s boat may have 
uncommon breadth and adaptation to the Ohio; 
and on the Hudson she may have both stern 
and side wheels. The more breadth of paddle 
applied, the less depth will be required, and 
the more advantageous the application. The 
cylinders may be upright for the side wheels, 
and horizontal for the stern wheel; all sus- 
tained by the arcs: and by thus distributing 
or dividing the power, more may be employed. 
The weight of an engine increases in a greater 
ratio than the power, therefore three engines 
would comprehend a greater proportion of pow- 
er to weight, than one or two. 

The resistance sustained by a body moving 
in a fluid, is proportioned to the square of its 
velocity, and the area of its section immersed. 
Whatever the shape of the vessel, her displace- 
ment of water must be a quantity equal to her 
weight. In point of draft, or section immersed, 
nothing is gained by atwin boat; but im point 
of resistance, something is lost. In his work 
on the Steam Engine, Mr. Renwick observes 
that “an obvious advantage will be gained by 
increasing the size of the vessels, for the re- 
sistances vary as the square of similar di- 
mensions, while the tonnage increases with 
their cubes.” 

It is evident that a boat upon Blanchard’s 
“swage as broad and long as Burden’s, and $2 
eet wide, would draw but half as much water, 
and present no more cross section; and while 
the resistance would be the same, minus the 
friction of two sides, she would have the ad- 
vantages of not parting the water at so much 
depth, and of avoiding by her shape the retard- 
ing force following or occurring at the stern. 
Burden’s are 8 feet diameter. 

For these reasons mainly, which 
their nature, indisputable, I am led to 
that Blanchard’s kind of boat with stern and 
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‘side wheels must be very favorable to the 


Westward down along the Sus- 
‘effect of the power, since with that of the 


quehanna, and up along the Che- 







llegany to the head of the Tennessee. For 


stern wheel only, they perform so well. mung,- - - - - = - - - - 110 “ |{this reason an Albany company might com- 

In reference to the commerce of the west,|| Canesteo to Angelica - - - - 20 “ |{mence this operation, if the railroad company 
this steam-boat evidently possesses the proper-|| To Olean , - - - - - - 30 “ {should not do it in anticipation of the ac¢com- 
ties demanded by the rapidity of some parts of — plishment of their work. J. Li. Sunuivan. 
the Allegany, and the eitiranes of some 315°“ P. S. There'has lately been an 
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It is} Thence by the in steam boilers, made by Mr. L. Disbrow, and 





parts of the Ohio in the summer season. 
of — consequence, indeed, that as the New- 
Orleans market is aot much sought from the 
morth at mid-summer, the western trade on 
the Ohio, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, 
and even the Missouri, may advantageously 
rely on a direct and cheap way to a northern 

t. 2 
PT his route is the more important, since the 
avowed intention of Pennsylvania, because the 
hope cherished by some that a canal might be 
made or allowed by that state along the shore 
of the Allegany, cannot be expected, contrary 
to the interest of Philadelphia. 

But it may be said here, as it has been said 
‘there, in the Quarterly Review, that the rail- 
iroad from New-York to Allegany river, “ will 
“become a permanent portien of national 
“wealth, and not only add to the comfort and 
“riches of the present generation, but exert an 
“influence upon the remotest posterity. Of 
“all the sources of national wealth, internal 
“commerce is not only the most secure, but 
“the most productive. Nations that are 
opal agricultural are proverbially poor. 
‘‘It is far otherwise when the enterprise of 
“the industrious is directed to every object.” 

‘‘All the means which facilitate both per- 
“sonal communication, and a cheap and rapid 
“interchange of commodities, are of the ut- 
“most value and importance: They have been 
“so regarded by all enlightened nations; and 
‘in truth, the attention that has been paid to 
“them is one of the surest criterions by which 
“to judge of the advance a people has made 
“in civilization. Progress in the Fine Arts is a 
“far less certain indication of refinement 
“than roads and inland navigation.” 

Such are the opinions entertained in Phila- 
delphia, where practice evinces their accept- 
ance throughout the state. 

Permit me now briefly to consider the prac- 
tical effect of this navigation of the Allegany 
combined with the use of the railroad from 
hence thither, in its way to lake Erie, compared 
with the useful effect of the railroad without 
these steamboats. 

The lake being closed in the spring, nearly 
as late at Dunkirk, where the road will ter- 
minate, as at Buffalo, about two months more 
of lake navigation will belong to the commu- 
nication through Pennsylvania; but as the 
Allegany and the Ohio are open earlier than 
the Pennsylvania canal can be, unless a very 
mild winter, much freight that would have 
gone by the way of Philadelphia to the central 
west, or to the centre of Ohio by the lake, will 
descend the Allegany and pass from Cincin- 
nati north, in less time, and probably at less 
expense. The consequence will be that New- 
York retains her full share of the western com- 
merce rather more advantageously than Penn- 
sylvania can by her canal, though in a milder 
region. 

Let us consider the distances and time, 
which I do with the more confidence from 
knowing the ground by observation. 

It is most probable that this route will avail 
of the Harlem railroad as far as opposite Rock- 
land, gaining the shore of Hudson by following 
that of Harlem river, and crossing, pass thence 
to Ramapo valley, (unless the Company should 
avail of the Paterson railroad to reach the 
same point, the ground being favorable ; this, 
however, is leaving the state.) 

To Ramapo may be called 

Thence to Florida, in Orange, 


35 miles. 
24 “ 


Allegany to Pitts 
burg, --e--- - @ ’ 
descending 2} feet in a mile, in all 630 feet. 

The time, at 8 miles an hour on the railroad, 
will be 40 hours. 
Down the river 20. * 
To Cincinnati, 439 miles, at 12 miles <# 

an hour 37 


97 it 

In the spring of the year, when the water is 
high, the passage down must be even quicker, 
and the merchants are then solicitous to reach 
home early with their purchases. 

In the autumn, after the 1st October, the Al- 
legany will be deemed safer than the lake, and 
the river will be open later than the canal. 
There will be two months earlier access to the 
New-York market for produce from the west 
this way than by the lake. 

It will be important that the boats be power- 
ful. The speed of steam freighting, even 
on the Hudson, makes up for the cheap- 
ness and slowness of sloop navigation, which 
averages four days, while the tow-boats run 
the passage regularly in 24 hours. The navi- 
gation of the Allegany will be at least half as 
important to the state as the Hudson itself. 

But no time is to be lost in defensive mea- 
sures against the vigorous enterprize of Phila- 
delphia. She will, if we delay, have accom- 
plished her works, completed her system of in- 
terception, and bound the West to her capital 
in fetters of credit. The wishes even of the 
western people of that state will be frustrated. 
The expedient that will take least time, is to 
connect Erie canal at Buffalo with the bend o 
the Allegany in Cattaraugus, as our leading 
statesmen think. The distance is 50 miles, 
and one track might be soon made. But to 
wait for a canal to be made from Rochester to 
Olean, however useful the work, involves too 
much delay as a defensive measure. 

This railroad might be considered a branch 
of the main line in reference to the winter 
travel, or practically so. To use again 
the language of the Quarterly Review, “ A 
“populous state, willing to pledge its resources 
“for the redemption of loans, can alone com- 
“mand that confidence which will justify in- 
“vestment of the property of individuals, or 
“what is of even more importance, will draw 
“to our country the wealth of foreign capital- 
* ists.” 

This remark is applicable and encouraging 
to the southern states. Public investment may 
be compensated in the effects. Erie canal 
doubled the price of produce in the western 
counties. When such works are accomplish- 
ed by public credit, the loans may be paid off 
by selling stock to private capitalists, who can 
then buy in, because immediate returns war- 
rant it. 

The difference between our country and oth- 
ers, is, that their resources are swallowed up 
in the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies. Our country only wants cheap trans- 
portation to be prosperous. It has been well 
remarked, that “ When a state enters into a 
“system of internal improvement, if the com- 
“pletion of the public works shall add to the 
“value of individual property as much as they 
“cost, the state is no loser (if they receive no 
“revenue;) but if besides, they pay the in- 
“terest of the cost, the whole expenditure be- 
“comes .clear profit.” 

Humble as may be the instrument described 





Thence by Deer Park Gap, in Sha- 
wangunk mountains, and across Sul- 
livan county, to the Delaware, - - 60 

Up the Delaware 20 

Across to the Susquehanna - - 16 
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in this article, it can hardly be doubted from 
experience thus far, that it really commences 
a “new era” in the art, when steamboats will 
conquer the difficulties of rapid rivers, and 
combining the means of safety, traverse the 






































door. 


owned by him and Joseph Goddard, Esq., and 
tested in the steamboat of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, by which there is a 
saving made, compared with wood, of 45 to 50 


per cent. in the expense of fuel. 


It consists of a number of conical furnaces, 
the base of which is the grate, the apices con- 
nected by a small flue. These all immersed 
in the water and half full of coal, make a 
steady and strong fire. They are fed near the 
top of the cones, by horizontal openings. 


On the Preservation of Timber, &c. By A. B. 
{For the American Railroad Journal.) 

Six,—I will contribute a little of my experi- 
ence, which satisfies me that the ie of the 
Black Rock railroad will answer well. In 18231 
laid a hemlock plank on the surface of ground, 
corresponding with a grade prepared for a rail- 
road. Without grass or vegetation, dirt had 
accumulated so as to be about even with the 
upper surface, except at one end, which had 
become covered with gravel. Last season, af- 
ter the plank had lain ten years, I had occasien 
totake it up. I expected to find the under side 
rotten, but found the whole plank as sound 
and hard as if it had been under cover. The 
use of it was to walk upon from the kitchen 








RatLway BETWEEN AMSTERDAM AND Co- 
Logne.—The Prussian journals say that an 
iron railroad will be made between Amsterdam 
and Cologne, that the work will be confided to 
Lieut. Col. Bake, of the Dutch engineers, and 
that a Dutch civil engineer, named Braede, is 
already engaged in the preparatory surveys. 
The plan has already received the sanction of 
the kings of Prussia and the Netherlands. 





Percussion Locxs ror THE Army.—A com- 
mittee, consisting of three officers of artillery, 
is now actively engaged at Woolwich in a 
course of practical experiments, of which the 
object is to ascertaén the propriety, or other- 
wise, of introducing percussion locks for the 
army, in lieu of the present flint and steel. No 
report is, we hear, to be made to government 
till the firing of 24,000 rounds of cartridges 
shall have afforded grounds for a decided 
opinion. 





Water 1n FLour.—Most important research- 
es have recently been carried on in Paris by 
MM. Payen and Persoz, on the several points 
in the chemical history of bread, flour, and 
grain. Their observations are not yet publish- 
ed in detail; but we select the following as. be- 
ing one of the very highest commereial dietec- 
tic importance. They have found that 100 
parts of flour, sold as dry, and imparting no 
moist stain to blotting paper, contain, under 
atmospheric circumstances, 19 per cent. of 
water, and but 89 of dry nutritive matter; that 
flour exposed to moist air contains as much as 
23 per cent. of water; that the finest flour em- 
ployed by the bakers contains 16 per cent. under 
ordinary circumstances. In summer these 
SS are reduced, but they are remarka- 

ly increased in moist weather. Thus, the 
quantity of flour which, by weight, at the rate 
of 5 per cent. of water, would produce 150 Ibs. 
of bread, will produce but 1273 Ibs., when the 
same weight of flour is purchased in. con- 
tinued wet weather. The prices of flour . 
consequently, in all seasons, be based on_ the 
quantity of dry matter it contains,and which 


grains of flour ona plate, and heating them 
a vessel of boiling water for one hour, the loss 
sustained will denote the precise of 


water mixed with the flour.—([Universal 
Reporter “ert 
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Apparatus contrived by Dr. Hare for separa- 
ting Carbonic Oxide from Carbonic Acid, 
by means of Lime Water. [From the 
Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 

_ Lime water being introduced in suffi- 
cient quantity into the inverted bell glass, 
another smaller bell glass, C, is supported 
within it, as represented in this figure. Both 
of the bells have perforated necks. The in- 
verted bell is furnished with a brass cap, 
having a stuffing-box attached to it, through 
which the tube D, of copper, slides air-tight. 
About the lower end of this tube, the neck 
of the gum elastic bag is tied. The neck of 
the other bell is furnished with a cap and 
cock, surmounted by a gallows screw, by 
means of which a lead pipe, P P, with brass 
knob at the end suitably perforated, may be 
fastened to it, or removed at any moment. 
Suppose this pipe, by aid of another brass 
knob at the other extremity, to be attached 
to the perforated neck of a very tall bell 
glass filled with water upon a shelf of the 
pneumatic cistern, on opening a eommunica- 
tion between the bells, the water will subside 
in the tall bell glass, over the cistern, and 
the air of the bell glass, C, being drawn 
into it, the lime water will rise into and oc- 
cupy the whole of the space within the lat- 
ter. As soon as this is effected, the cocks 


: placed by a small one filled with water, and 
furnished with a gallows screw and cock. 
This bell being attached to the knob of 
the lead pipe, to which the tall bell bad been 
fastened before, the apparatus is ready for 
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must be closed, and the tall bell glass re.|| 
Iinguishing and important mark between them. 





for obtaining carbonic oxide from oxalic 
acid, by distillation with sulphuric acid in a 
glass retort. ‘The gaseous product consists 
of equal volumes of carbonic oxide and car- 
bonic acid, which being received in a bell 
glass, communicating as above described by 
a pipe with the bell glass C, may be trans- 
ferred into the latter, through the pipe, by 
opening the cocks. As the gaseous mix- 
ture enters the bell C, the lime water sub. 
sides. As soon as a sufficient quantity of 
the gas has entered, the gaseous mixture 
may, by means of the gum elastic bag and 


lime water, and thus depurated of all the 
carbonic acid. By raising the water in the 
outer bell, A, the purified carbonic oxide 
may be propelled, through the cock and lead 
pipe, into any vessel to which it may be de- 
sirable to have it transferred. 





Gatway.—The population is, we believe, 
above 40,000; of these a lamentable number 
is in a state of pauperism. The annals of 
Galway are carefully preserved from the 
year 1280, and afford most interesting details, 
It was once a great depot for Spanish wines. 

The Galway females of the peasant class 
are fond of red petticoats aad flannel or frieze 
The Wexford ones of biue striped 
liusey. But there is another much more dis- 
In Galway, the Irish language is in very 
general use; so much so that, in many dis- 
tricts, English is hardly understood. In 


Wexford, Irish is totally unknowa.—[Quar- 


the hand, be subjected to repeated jets of 
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Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. Continued from page 
72. [From the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. | 


’Fig. 5. 





By all this, we see:that if the skull is to 

be considered as an arch, and the parietal : 
bones as forming that arch, they must be se- 

cured at the temporal and sphenoid* bones, 

the points from which they spring. And, in 

point of fact, where is it that the skull yields 

when a man falls, so as to strike the top of 

his head upon the ground ?—in the temples. 

And yet the joinings are so secure, that the 

extremity of the bone does not start from 

its connections. It must be fractured before 

itis spurred out, and in that case only does 

the upper part of the arch yield. 

But the best illustration of the form of the 

head is the dome. 

A dome is a vault rising from a circular 

or elliptical base ; and the human skull is, in 

fact, an elliptical surmounted dome, which 

latter term means that the dome is higher 

than the radius of its base. ‘Taking this 

matter historically, we should presume that 

the dome was the most difficult piece of 
architecture, since the first dome ereeted 

appears to have been at Rome, in the reign 

of Augustus—the Pantheon—which is still 

entire. ‘The dome of St. Sophia, in Con- 

stantinople, built in the time of the emperor 

Justinian, fell three times during its erection : 

and the dome of the cathedral of Florence 

stood unfinished 120 years for want of an 
architect. Yet we may, in one sense, say 

that every builder who tried it, as well as 
every laborer employed, had the most per- 

fect model in his own head. It is obvious 
enough, that the weight of the upper part of 
the dome must disengage the stones from 
each other which form the lower circle, and 

tend to break up their joinings, and conse- 
quently to press or thrust outwards the cir- 

cular wall on which it rests. No walls can 

support the weight, or rather, the lateral 
thrust, unless each stone of the dome be sol- 

dered to another, or the whole hooped toge- 
ther and girded. The dome of St. Paul’s 

has a very strong double iron chain, linked 
together, at the bottomiof the cone ; and se- 
veral other lesser chains between that and 
the cupola, which may be seen in the sec- 

tion of St. Paul’s engraved by Hooker. 





* In the Greek, sphenoid—in the Latin, cuneiform— 
like a wedge, because it is wedged the other bones 
of tha neal cane ae are m 
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The bones of the head are securely bound 
together, so that the anatomist finds, when 
every thing is gone, save the bone itself, 
and there is neither muscle, ligament, nor 
membrane of any kind to connect the bones, 
they are still securely joined, and it requires 
his art to burst them asunder ; and for this 
purpose he must employ a force which shall 
produce a uniform pressure from the centre 
outwards; and all the sutures must receive 
the pressure at one time, and equally, or they 
will not give way. And now is the time to 
ebserve another circumstance, which calls 
for our admiration. So little of accident is 
there in the joining of the bones, that the 
edge of a bone at the suture lies over the 
adjoining bones at one part, and under it at 
another, which, with the dovetailing of the su- 
ture, as before described, holds each bone in 
ats place firmly attached ; and it is this which 
gives security to the dome of the cranium. 

If we look at the skull in front, we may 
«consider the orbits of the eye as crypts 
under the greater building. And these under 
arches are groined, that is to say, there are 
strong arched spines of bone, which give 
strength sufficient to permit the interstices 
of the groinings, if I may so term them, to 
be very thin. Betwixt the eye and the brain, 
the bone is as thin as parchment ; but if the 
anterior part of the skull had to rest on this, 
the foundation would be insufficient. This is 
the purpose of the strong ridge of bone which 
runs up like a buttress from the temple to the 
lateral part of the frontal bone, whilst the arch 
forming the upper part of the orbit is very 
strong ; and these ridges of bone, when the 
skull is formed with what we call a due re- 
gard to security, give an extension to the 
forehead.* 

In concluding this survey of the archi- 
tecture of the head, let us suppose it so ex- 
panded that we could look upon it from with- 
in. In looking up to the vault we should at 
once perceive the application of the groin in 
masonry ; for the groin is that projection in 
the vault which results from the intersection 
of two arches running in different directions. 
One rib or groin extends from the centre of 
the frontal bone to the most projecting part 
of the occipital foramen, or opening on the 
back of the head; the other rib crosses it 
‘from side to side of the occipital bone. The 
point of intersection of these two groins is 
“the thickest and strongest part of the skull, 
and it is the most exposed, since it is the part 
of the head which would strike upon} the 
ground when a man falls backwards. 

What is termed the base of the skull is 
strengthened, if we may so express it, on 
the same principle: it is like a cylinder 
groin, where the rib of an arch does not ter- 
minate upon a buttress or pilaster, but is 
continued round in the completion of the 
circle. ‘The base of the skull is irregular, 
and in many places thin and weak, but these 

. arched spines or ribs give it strength to bear 
those shocks to which it is of course liable 
at the joining of the skull with the spine. 


CHAPTER Il. 

~~ MecnanisM or tHe Sprne.—The brain 
case is thus a perfect whole, secure on all 
sides, and strengthened where the exposure 
to injury is the greatest. We shall see, in 
‘the column which sustains it, equal provi- 
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sion for the security of the brain; and what 
is most admirable, there is an entirely differ- 
ent principle introduced here ; for whereas, 
in the head, the whole.aim is firmness in the 
joinings of the bones, in the spine which 
supports the head the object to be attamed is 
mobility or pliancy. In the head, each bone 
is firmly secured to another; in the spine, 
the bones are not permitted to touch ; there 
is interposed a soft and elastic material, 
which takes off the jar that would result from 
the contact of the bones. We shall consi- 
der this subject a little more in detail. 

The spinal column, as it is called, serves 
three purposes: it is the great bond of union 
betwixt all the parts of the skeleten; it 
forms a tube for the lodgment of the spinal 
marrow, a part of the nervous system as im- 
portant to life as the brain itself; and lastly, 
it is a column to sustain the head. 

We now see the importance of the spine, 
and we shall next explain how the various 
offices are provided for. 

If the protection of the spinal marrow had 
been the only object of this structure, it is 
natural to infer that it would have been a 
strong and unyielding tube of bone; but as 
it must yield to the inflexions of the body, it 
cannot be constituted in so strict an analogy 
with the skull. It must, therefore, bend; 
but it must have no abrupt or considerable 
bending at one part, for the spinal marrow 
within would in this: way suffer. 

By this consideration we perceive why 
there are twenty-four bones in the spine, 
each bending a little; each articulated or 
making a joint with its fellow ; all yielding 
in a slight degree, and, consequently, per- 
mitting in the whole spine that flexibility 
necessary to the motions of the body. It 
is next to be observed, that whilst the spine 
by this provision moves in every direction, 
it gains a property which it belongs more to 
our present purpose to understand. The 
bones of the spine are called vertebre ; at 
each interstice ‘between these bones, there 
is a peculiar grisly substance, which is 
squeezed out from betwixt the bones, and, 
therefore, permits them to approach and 
play a little in the motions of the body. 
This grisly substance is inclosed in an elas- 
tic binding, or membrane of great strength, 
which passes from the edge or border of one 
vertebra to the border of the one next it. 
When a weight is upon the body, the soft 
gristle is pressed out, and the membrane 
yields: the moment the weight is removed, 


gristle is pressed into its place, and the 
bones resume their position. 

We can readily understand how great the 
influence of these twenty-four joinings must 
be in giving elasticity to the whole column; 
and how much this must tend to the protec- 
tion of the brain. Were it not for this in- 
terposition of elastic material, every motion 
of the body would produce a jar to the deli- 
cate texture of the brain, and we should suf- 
fer almost as much in alighting on our feet 
as in falling on our head, It is, as we have 
already remarked, necessary to interpose 
thin plates of lead or slate between the dif- 
ferent pieces of a column, to prevent the 
edges (technically called arrises) of the cy- 
linders from coming in contact, as they 
would in that case chip or split off. 

But there -is another very curious provi- 
sion for the protection of the brain: we 








ia the curved form of the spine. If a 


steel spring, perfectly straight, be pressed 
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betwixt the hands from its extremities, it will 


résist, notwithstanding it elasticity, and when 
it does give way, it will be with a jerk. 

Such would be the effect on the spine if 
it stood upright, one bone perpendicular to 
another; for then the weight would bear 
equally ; the spine would yield neither to 
one side nor to the other, and consequently 
there would be a resistance from the og 
sure on all sides being balanced. e, 
therefore, see the great advantage resulting 
from the human spine being in the form of 
an italic f. It is prepared to yield in the di- 
rection of its curves; the pressure is of ne- 
cessity more upon one side of the column 
than on the other; and its elasticity is im- 
mediately in operation without a jerk. It 
yields, recoils, and so forms the most per- 
fect spring; admirably calculated to carry 
the head without jar or injury of. any kind. 

The most unhappy illustration of all this 
is the condition of old age. The tables of 
the skull are then consolidated, and the spine 
is rigid: if an old man should fall with his 
head upon the carpet, the blow, which would 
be§of no consequence to the elastic frame of 
a child, may to him prove fatal ; and the ri- 
gidity of the spine makes every step which 
he takes vibrate to the interior of the head, 
and jar on the brain. 

We have hinted at a comparison betwixt 
the attachment of the spine to the pelvis and 
the insertion of the mast of a ship into the 
hull. The mast goes directly through the 
decks without touching them, and the heel 
of the mast goes into the step, which is 
formed of large solid pieces of oak timber 
laid across the keelson. The keelson is an 
inner keel, resting upon the floor-timbers of 
the ship, and directly over the proper keel. 
These are contrivances for enlarging the 
base on which the mast rests as a column: 
for as, in proportion to the height and width 
of a column, its base must be enlarged, or it 
would sink into the earth, so, if the mast 
were to bear upon a point, it would break 
through the bottom of the ship. 

The mast is supported upright by the 
shrouds and stays. The shrouds secure it 
against the lateral or rolling motion, and the 
stays and backstays against the pitching of 
the ship. These form what is termed the 
standing rigging. ‘The mast does not bear 
upon the deck or on the beams of the ship; 
indeed, there is a space covered with canvas 
betwixt the deck and the mast. 

We often hear of a new ship going to sea 
to stretch her riggi +g; that is, to permit the 
shrouds and stays to be stretched by the mo- 
tion of the ship, after which they are again 
braced tight; for if she were overtaken by 
a storm before this operation, and when the 
stays and shrouds were relaxed, the mast 
would lean against the upper deck, by whieh 
it would be sprung or carried away. In- 
deed, the greater proportion of masts that 
are lost are lost in this manner. There are 
no boats which keep the sea in such storms 
as those which navigate the Gulf of Finland. 
Their masts are not attached at all to the 
hull of the ship, but simply rest upon the 
step. 

Although the spine has not a strict:\resem- 
blance to the mast, the contrivances of the 
ship-builder, however different from the pro- 
visions of nature, show what object is to be 
attained ; and when we are thus made aware 
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‘of nature for giving security to the human 
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spring, it should be passed through a sieve of 
such size as will not let the balls (that contain 
the seed) pass through. This will be another 
means of preventing the seed from vegetating 
on the beds. There isa practice very preva- 








A New Mover or Rearine Asparacus.— 
The. papers seed should be sown from 
the middle of March to the last of April, in a 
rich spot, (not too mucn exposed to the mid. 
day sun,) one inch deep, and the seed one inch 
apart; after they come up, to be kept clear of 
grass and weeds during the summer, by hand 
weeding ; to be dug up the next fall or spring— 
(I prefer the spring, as the roots do nat grow 
during the winter, if set out in the fall, and are 
liable to be killed by a severe winter,) and set 
in beds prepared as follows: Dig out the size 
of the beds nine inches deep—cover the bottom 
three inches deep with rich marl, (which has 
been my practice,) though I believe that oyster 
shells half burned will be as good, as it is in- 
tended as a lasting heating manure, to protect 
the roots in winter, and force the vegetable 
early in the spring : then put three inches deep 
of coarse stable manure, then three inches of 
rich earth. This brings the beds on a level 
with the surface of the earth. Next lay oft 
the beds in rows eighteen by twelve inches 
apart, and put a single eye or spire in each 
Spot where the lines intersect, and cover them 
three inches deep withfrich earth. Plank the 
sides of the beds, as this prevents grass and 
other roots from running into the beds, and al- 
so keeps the outside roots from being exposed, 
by the sides of the beds washing away. The 
beds should be kept clean by hand weeding, 
and all the earth and manure used in making 
them should be perfectly free from grass roots 
and noxious weeds. In the fall of the year, af- 
ter the seeds have matured, cut the tops off 
close to the beds, (being careful that not a sin- 
gle seed is left to vegetate on the beds,) as 
they have already as many roots as the space 
they occupy should contain, and if additional 
roots are suffered to form from year to year 
from the falling of the seed every fall, the beds 
will soon be so much clustered with roots that 
the vegetable must degenerate, at least in size 
and length, as the new roots form near, or on 
the surface. Some prevent this by burning, 
but I think the best way is to pick them off by 
hand, berore the ball that contains the seed 
breaks. You then top dress the beds with 
coarse stable manure, let it lie on all winter, 
and in the following spring rake off the coarsest 
part, and fork in the remainder, being careful 
that the fork does not touch the roots. Pursue 
this course two falls, and early in the third 
spring, before the bbes are forked up, put on 
two inches of light well rotted manure—fork 
it with the stable manure, then put on from 
three to four inches deep of clean sand from the 
river shore, and you will cut in the month of 
April the best vegetable we have in Virginia. 
1 would not give my beds for the balance of my 
ga.den. I think there is much in the kind of 
seed. I obtain my seed from New-York ; they 
were marked “ giant asparagus.” 

The cover of sand is important on several 
accounts ; its being a great absorber of heat 
and moisture, 80 soon as the vegetable gets 
through the soil, it is hastily thrown through 
the sand to the surface in a bleached tender 
state, and the cutting from day to day is more 
uniformly of the same tender delicious vegeta- 
ble. The sand also prevents grass from grow- 
ing on the beds, which obviates the necessity 
of so much hand weeding during the season 
for cutting, by which the beds frequently be- 
come sons and the vegetable that is about 
to come through the surface mashed down, 
which not only destroys the spires that are so 
trampled on by the gardener in the process of, 
hand weeding, but (I think) injures the root. 
The sand should be laid in the alleys between 
the beds, in the fall, when the beds are about 
to receive the top dressing of stable litter to 


lent with gardeners, to plant lettuce, radishes, 
and other early vegetables on the beds; this 
should never a done, and particularly with 
radishes, as they have a long root that extends 
to the roots of. the asparagus, and must se- 
riously interfere with them. 

I frequently cut asparagus from three to five 
and a half, and once I cut a spire six inches in 
circumference, and from five to eight inches 
long; it could have been cut longer, but it is 
never tender near the root.—[Farmer’s Reg.] 


ManvrinoG 1n Dritis.—A friend of mine, 
who I hope is now better employed, who was 
aman of general science and a practical and 
scientific farmer, exerted himself for thirty 
years to improve a poor sandy farm—by the 
method of manuring which I am about to men- 
tion; he effected mere for it in the five years 
which preceded his death, than had been ac- 
complished in the other five and twenty. From 
the shore of a saltwater sound to which the 
farm was contiguous, he littered his farm with 
sea ware. In the fall, he laid off with a plough 
the field which he intended for the next year’s 
crop of corn, in trenches seven feet apart, twelve 
inches in width and six in depth. The plough 
traversed the same furrow until the trench was 
sufficiently wide and deep—its sides were made 
by the bar of the plough. Those trenches 
were then filled with sea ware from the farm 
yard, and stable manure; the latter placed in 
the bottom of the trench, and making from a 
tenth to a sixteenth part of the combination : 
the trenches were then covered with the plough, 
and upon the ridges thus formed, the crop of 
corn was drilled the suceeeding spring. After 
the laying by of the corn crop, the field had a 
year of rest, after which the intervals between 
the corn rows were treated and used as the 
rows had been. The advantages of that man- 
ner of manuring are manifest. Almost all the 
fertilizing properties of the manure which es- 
eaped whilst becoming decomposed, fed the 
crop—the bed of the manure was not broken 
open, nor was it exposed to evaporation, until 
the soil had become “ seized in its demesne as 
of fee” of allits treasures, save those which 
had already produced food for man and beast. 
A few manurings in that way will make a very 
poor field of any susceptibility rich.—{Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 

Fermented Manvure.—A writer in the 
Northern Farmer gives the following indirect 
proof against his own theory, by stating what 
old experienced farmers believe. Says he,— 

“‘Strange as it may seem, many old farmers 
yet believe that old rotted manure promotes 
vegetation better than fresh, or unfermente 
manure! They appear to be ignorant of the 
fact, that the longer manure remains exposed 
to rot, the less nutriment or food for plants it 
retains; and the more it becomes assimilated 
to mere earth.” 

Savine Pras anD Bsans From Mice.—Chop 
up the tops of last year’s shoots of furze, and 
sow them in the drill—[Gardener’s and Fo- 
rester’s Record, No. 3.] 


CLEANLINESS oF TUF DutcnH.—As to 
cleanliness, every dwelling-house is a model 
anda pattern; they seem to vie with each 
other on this point. The cowhouse is pure 
and clean; not a particle of filth being to be 
seen in it; the cows are as clean as if they 
were in adining room; the milk’ and cheese 
houses, and in short every part of the house, 
are free from dust and dirt of any kind; the 
manure is placed at a convenient distance 
from the cowhouse, behind the house, and 





keeP them warm through the winter; “and 


- the sand is about to be replaced in the! 





every particle is carefuliy collected together. 
The whole apartments, even the byre and 








hay-house, are generally under offé’ roof; 
and the cleanly system, and the admirable ‘ar-- 
rangement, give that comfort and pleasure’ 
which are too often wanting in this countiry.- 


MANAGEMENT OF Caves In HoLLanp.— 
From the fact that Hollanders are distin-: 
guished for their dairy husbandry, their man- 
agement of éalves is deserving of attention. 
We find the following in the Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland : 


The most approved method of treating the 
calf is as follows: tis immediately after its 
birth taken from the cow, put in a separate 
place, and Jaidon dry straw. A little salt is 
given, and the tongue and mouth rubbed 
with it. Jt is also rubbed clean with 
straw. After the lapse of six or eight 
hours, the first beesting of the mother 
cow, diluted with one-third water, is given 
to the calf to drink, and this treatment 
is continued for some days, the liquid being 
given thrice a-day. Thereafter, during two 
or three weeks, they give the calf the milk 
as it comes from the cow, diluted with one- 
fourth water, in which now and then a small 
handful of sand is put; then churn-milk is 
gradually given, and it is supplied with hay ; 
at the age of ten weeks it is brought out to 
the meadow, where it is also supplied with 
skimmed milk, churned milk, or whey. 
this way each farmer raises the proper num 
ber of quey calves to fill up vacancies; but 
calves fattened for sale have milk from: the 
cow three times a day. 

For some days after calving the cow is 
milked thrice a day, and they then retutw to» 
the usual practice of milking twice a-day. 


Buiack Toneve.—We scarcely open a news- 
paper from the country, without meeting a pa- 
ragraph or a communication respecting a 
disease in horses and cattle called the Black 
T«ngue or the Burnt Tongue. It is said to 
prevail chiefly among horses, but is not uncom- 
men among cattle. Some respectable physi- 
cians have given their apinion, that if any per- 
son who was taking care of animals afflicted 
with this distemper, should get any of the mat- 
ter of the diseased tongue into an eye ora flesh 
wound, it would be a very serious affair, and 
might prove fatal. We have heard that several 
persons in the country are now suffering under 
an inflammation from this cause.—([Boston 
Courier. } 


Burnt Tonevr.—This disease, which w 
mentioned in our last, and for which we gave 
recipes, has become very prevalent in this and 
some other sections of the State. It is undoubt- 
edly an epidemic, as it attacks those which 
have not been near or exposed to those suffer- 
ing with it. Hogs, horses, and cows, all have it. 

At first, it appears like a blister upon the 
tongue, or in black patches upon the lips. The 
animals appear sluggish, drool, and eat hay 
with difficulty : sometimes, they refuse all nou- 
rishment, and seem averse to drinking. Wa- 
ter, whether cold or warm, when drank, brings 
on an ague fit, and they tremble and shiver ex- 
ceedingly. Some of the horses have been at- 
tacked in the feet. A swelling and eruption 
commences at the top of the hoof, accompa- 
nied with evident pain and soreness. — 

We have treated one case of this kind suc- 
cessfully by washing the feet with warm soap 
suds—then by a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, and a bandage soaked in pigs’ footoil. -A 
very weak solution of oil of vitriol, used as a 
wash, has been successful in those cases where 
it has been tried. Physic of some nature should 
be freely used.—[Maine Farmer.] 


Poxe Berries.—Dr. R. R. Harden 81 
the Southern Planter, that he has found 4 
berries to be a certain cure of epilepsy, i 
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Prairie Ronde,( Kalamazoo co. M.T.) Dec. 26. 

“Stranger will you take a cocktail with us,” 
called out a tall athletic looking fellow to me 
asl was making my way through a ong of 
wild looking characters assembled an hour 
since around the fire by which I am now wri- 
ting. There was a long haired “hoosher” 
from Indiana, a couple of smart looking “ suc- 
cors” from the southern part of Illinois, a 
keen-eyed leather-belted “badger” from the 
mines of Ouisconsin, and a sturdy yeomanlike 
fellow, whose white capote, Indian mockasons 
and red sash proclaimed, while he boasted a 
three years residerice, the genuine wolverine, or 
naturalized Michiganian. Could one refuse 
to drink with such a company? The spokes- 
man was evidently a “red-horse” from Ken- 
tucky, and nothing was wanting but a “ buck- 
eye” from Ohio,to render the assemblage as 
complete as it was select. I was in the midst 
of the first real prairie I had ever seen-—on 
an island of timber, whose lee while making 
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bound for a wedding. “ Jim,” cried one driver 
to another, — his whip, “ let our horses 
run neat the silk.’ Jim cracked his snapper, 
and the light carioles taking the lead, the more 
humble train skimmed rapidly after them: 
their dark shadows were soon lost upon the 
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ure and 30 generous in its that 

settlers after attending to their necessary aveea- 
tions have ample leisure for their many reete- 
ations. Prarie Ronde though like all pe 
Michigan in a great measure settled by 
grants from the state of New York, is said to 








moonlit prairie, andthe sound of their bells died 
away in the distance by the time I had regain- 
ed my now solitary seat by the fire. 

Ihave had but a sorry time since leaving the 
agreeable company, I spoke of in my last. ‘To 
day indeed the weather though cold and windy 
has been clear. But on the two previous, I 
rode for the whole time through alternate snow 
and sleet which the wind at times blew so di- 
rectly in my face as to make it almost impossi- 
ble to proceed. In one instance while making 
my way through a dense forest of 12 or 14 
miles between the openings without a cabin by 
the way, my horse me 8 suddenly and look- 
ing about ten paces ahead, I sawa couple of 
deer standing immediately in my path and 
gazing on me with the most perfect unconcern 
—but my fingers were so numb with cold that 
I was unable to cock my gun while the timid 
creatures slowly retired within the depths of 
the forest. The Kalamazoo wound through 
this wood, but the under growth of timber was 





slow headway for the last two hours, with a 
biting breeze on my beam, it had beea my whole 
object aim and ambition to get—a comfortable 
bar room, a smoking “ cocktail”—a worshipful 
assemblage (Goldsmith’s Club was a fool to it) 
had neverentered my dreams! Could I refuse 
to.drink with such a company? The warm 
glass is in my trozen fingers. The most de- 
vout temperance man could see no harm in 
that! It is touched smartly by the rim of the 
Red-horse. It is brushed by the Hoosher. It 
rings against the Badger—comes in compan- 
ionable contact with the Wolverine, “my re- 
spects to you gentlemen and luck to all of us.” 

Here was a capital commencement with just 
the sort of sallad of society, I have been long 
wishing to meet with, having as yet only 
tasted ite component parts in detail. But aus- 
picious as was the beginning, I nearly got into 
a difficulty with my new acquaintances a few 
moments afterward, by handing the landlord 
a share of the reckoning, andI took back the 
eoin forced upon me, with many apologies upon 
my part for having presumed to pay part of a 
“general treat,” while laboring under the dis- 

ualifications of being a stranger. Room was 
then courteously made for me by the fire-place, 
and accepting a pipe, proffered by one of the 
company, a few whiffs made me sufficiently 
sick and at home to lay it by without further 
ceremony. ‘“ There’s a smart chance of cigars 
there in the bar, stranger, if you’d try some of 
them, “ said one of the hoshers,” “ yes,” echo- 
ed the other “and they are a heap better than 
those pipes.” ‘I allow” rejoined another of 
the company “but I wish that fellow would 
shut the door; he must think we were all rais- 
ed in a saw-mill, and then he looks so peert 
whenever hecomes.’ “ Poor fellow,” ejacula- 
ted one who had not yet spoken, “ he is consi- 
derably troubled with youngness.” 

“From the eastern side, stranger,” said ano- 
ther to me, “I m told it’stolerable frog pasture. 
Now here the soil’s so ye one can’t raise any 
long sarce—they all get pulled through the oth- 
er side. We can winter our cows, however, 
on wooden clocks, there’s somany Yankees a- 
mong us,” &c. &c. 

A scattering conversation was kept up in 
similar quaint expressions for sometime, but 
as Mr. Hackett has already given the cream of 
western phraseolozy in his highly original part 
of “the Kentuckiay,” I will not tire you with 
enumerating more of those which fell under my 
observation. These unique terms, indeed, were 
d-out so copiously, that it was impossible 

one’s memory, though elastic as a pair of 


a-couple of carioles drove up to the door, and I 
i upon their bundling merrily into 


so very heavy thatits waters though within a 
few yards of me were rarely discernible—and 
their ample flow when seen, as now swollen 
by the troubled current of Battle Creek and 
other tributaries,though capabe lof bearing boats 
of considerable burthen, possessed less charms 
forme than when I first struck the slender rill 
as it leaped unsullied from its virgin fountain, 
and went singing on its course. Still it was 
with regret, when at last ferried over the Ka- 
lamazoo, so long my only companion, that, 
on turning my horse’s head tothe south, I took 
leave of its Arcadian banks for ever. I passed 
the previous night at the little hamlet of Com- 
stock, where an enterprizing young gentleman, 
after whom the place is called, having the ad- 
vantage of a good country, is creating a flour- 
ishing establishment around him; a frame 
store andseveralflog cabins, with two or three 
mills, already giving some importance to the 
site ina new country. My ride of to-day, hav- 
ing started late, brought me about sunset a dis- 
tance of 20 miles to thejverge of Prarie Ronde; 
the intermediate country consisting partly of 
burr, oak plains, broken sometimes by the 
short round hills I have before described to you, 
and partly of broad grassy meadows running 
sometimes into marshes and again watered by 
some clear stream whose sandy bottom would 
contrast strongly with its low sedgy brink.— 
The ground became higher and firmer as I ap- 
roached Prarie Ronde and then after riding 
or a few miles through the openings, when I 
expected to descend upon a broad meadow 
somewhat resembling the many I have seen in 
Michigan fully answering to my pre-conceived 
ideas of a Prarie, [came suddenly upon an im- 
mense piece of cleared table land some 50 feet 
above a pretty Lake in its vicinity. ‘The scat- 
tering houses around its borders with the island 
of timber in the centre, and the range of six or 
seven miles of prairie on every side (assur- 
ed me that this was Prarie Theat. while 
the piercing blast which as the sun sunk redly 
on the opposite side, rushed out from his west- 
ern resting place and blew the snow drift in 
my teeth, made me eager to cross the waste 
as rapidly as possible and sufficiently accounts 
for the pleasure with which I entered this hos- 
pitable tavern. The collectien of houses which 
stand sheltered by this wood, is called 
“Schoolcraft.” The wood itself, though only 
5 or 600 acres in extent, has a small lake in the 
centre, and the village, if not the whole settled 
part of the Prarie, is distinguished by the num- 
ber of fine running horses, blood dogs and keen 
sportsmen, it has, in proportion to the po- 
ulation. Fox hunting, on horseback, with 
ull. packs of hounds, is the favorite sport) 
though wolf, bear, and badger baiting have each 








discovered, 
these vehieles, that the whole company were 


their active followers. 
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count a still eater number of its residents 
from nations of the south and west. 
ulation generally was perhaps fairly represen- 
ted at the assembly to which I so unceremoni- 
ously introduced you at the opening of 


the 
letter. 
Niles, (Berrien Co., M. T.) Dee. 28. 

I have been now for two days in the St. Jo- 
sephs county, considered among the finest in 
Michigan, having, since I wrote the above, tra- 
versed the counties of St. Joseph and wa- 
tered by the St. Joseph’s river, which 
most imposing-looking stream I have yet seen. 
A ride of 14 miles from Prairie Rende 
me first to its banks, which, rising occasiona 
40 or 50 feet above the water, in a sudden 
bluff, look higher than those of any river I 
have yet described to you. You must already 
have gathered from my attempts at pourtraying 
Michigan scenery, that neither the the 
picturesque—hardly even the romantic—areto 
be numbered among its characteristics. “ The 
beautiful” comprehends them all: and yet 
can readily imagine, that that beauty is neith 
tame nor monotonous, which can shine 
the dreary months of winter, and make 
half frozen and solitary traveller almost forget 
its rigors. It is true that one brought up im a 
more rugged and broken country might often 
miss the mountain tops leaning against 
sky,—might sigh for the sound of a cascade, 
and long once more to plant his foot upon 
a cliff; and yet, where would the eye more 
delight to wander, than through these beau- 
tiful groves, which in summer must stretch 
their green arcades on every side? Where 
rest more happily, than on those grassy mea- 
dows on which their vistas open? 
streams, too, that sparkie so over their golden 
beds, are they not substitutes for the rushing 
torrents of more mountainous countries? or 
does the lichen-covered crag tempt one’s foot- 
steps more than this teeming soil, when na- 
ture has carpeted it with the myriad of wild 
flowers which the summer’s scene calls forth? 
To no scenery of our country that I have 
seen, is the term ‘ Arcadian’ more 
than to the rich and fairy landscape on the 
western side of the Peninsula watered by the 
Kalamazoo and the St. Josephs. “- 

The latter stream, when I first beheld it, 
was filled with floating ice, which the deep 
and rapid tide brought down with caeeaeee, 
that my horse recoiled with ap os 
attempted to urge him into the ata 
— where —— rene a was the 
usual place of fording. ro a quar- 
ter of - mile further on, came ra 
culty, and finding my way along a rich bot- 
tom where the trail was so encumbered with 
vines that it —_ — even at this sea- 
son, to keep it, ailed a grim- ing Cha- 
ron, with a shock head of fo aaa in a 
green hunting-shirt, who was ing in.the 
door-way of a cabin on the onnns side, and 
crossing for me in his scow, I was soomeon- 
veyed with my Bucephalus across the win- 
try torrent. ‘The country now became gradu- 
me more populous as I approached the village 
and prairie-of White Pigeon. I had travelled 
14 miles:in the morning without seeing. the 
sign of @ habitation; and as one meets with 
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neither travellers. nor emigrants at this sea- 
son, there. is some ¢ ny, even in the smoke 
of a chimney, th you do not stop: to 


warm your fingers by the fire beneath ity. I 








expected long before this to have m ‘in 
with.a most agreeable companion ima gen- 
tlemanf the country, whom I met at 
Detroit, and who is a considerable’ 

on the St. Josephs. Having a fine taste 
tural scenery, and being one of the best rifle 


he soil is so easy of|jshots of whom I have ever heard; I 

















nearer sections 


ineala. , But. niy.journ through 
no Aeidod, a itngns; 


enti White Pigeon, where’ I 
found quite a pretty village of four years 
«growth, I seemed, in getting upon the stage 
route from Detroit to Chicago, to get back 
Once. more :to'an old country. I found a good 
tavern and attendance at Savary’s, and disco- 
»wered, by the travellers going north and south, 
that travelling was not as yet completely fro- 
‘zenmup. ‘There are a great many English emi- 
gtants. settled upon this prairie, who, I am 
told, are successfull inttodecin here the use 
instead of fences, in farming. They 
are generally of a respectable elass, and 
= quite popular with the American 
sett i 


‘Phe morning was fine when I left White 
Pigeon, to-day; and as the sun shot down 
through the tall woods, nothing could be more 
chee than my ride among the beautiful 
Jhillg..0f, Cass county. . The road, which is 
remarkably good, meanders through ravines for 
‘a distance of many miles, the conical hills rest- 
ing upon the plain in such a manner as barely 
to leave a wheel track between them, except 
when at times some pretty lake or broad mea- 
dow pushes its friths far within their embrace. 
A» prairie of some extent was to be traversed on 
this side of these eminences, and the floating ice 
onthe St. Joseph’s was glistening beneath its 
rae xen banks in the rays of the cold winter 
niorn when I reached its borders, and arrived 
at Mr. Olds’ tavern in this flourishing town ot 
Niles. Myne host, who does not seem to be 
‘the most accommodating person in the world, 
has refused to provide supper for myself and two 
other gentlemen at so late an hour, assigning, 
as a reason, that “his women are not made of 
steel” —an instance of cause and — ‘apes - 
merely put upon record as being the only one o 
-thekind 1 have met with in all Michignes and 
it is:somewhat remarkable after the ready ac- 
eommodation which, during all my rambles, 
I have met with, atall hours, from the cabin ot 
ithe humblest settler, to find that money cannot 
«command a meal at an established stage-house. 
It-was impossible, however, to give myne host 
one’s real opinion of hisfitness to keep a tavern, 
‘when séveral gentlemen of the place present, 
very politely seemed to take the circumstance 
much more to heart than do they who are as 
much amused as vexed at the incident. My 
fellow sufferers appear to be both agreeable 
‘men, and’as we are to travel in company te 
Chicago, &c. the sympathy arising from our 
/présent’melancholy condition may insure a 
pleasant intercourse under happier auspices. 

county of Cass, through which I have 


— to-day, has a population of more than 
‘ 00, and contains 7 prairies of 6 or 8 miles 
~ ‘in-diameiter, besides many smaller ones. The 
)ptoduee, when cultivated, from $0 to 80 bush- 
els of new corn, or 40 of wheat, to the acre. 
‘Bhe mode of planting the former is to run a 
furrow, drop the corn in, and cover it with a 
- gneceeding furrow, which is planted ina simi- 
lar way, andthe field is rardl either ploughed 
or hoed after planting. There are several 
pretty lakes in this county; but it is not so 
well watered as St. Joseph’s, through which 
I yesterday, which for local advantages 
wae kind, as well as fertility of soil, is 
nero considered one of the best in the 
Peninsula. I like Kalamazoo county, howev- 
er; as-much as any part of Michigan I hay- 
‘seen. “Iam now within 8 or 10 miles of the 
Indiana boundary, and some twenty or thirty 
only fromthe shores of Lake Michigan, hav- 
img described nearly a semi-circle in my tour 
through the Peninsula, including, with some 
deviations, the counties of Wayne, Monroe, 
»; Lettawee;and Washtenaw, on the east, Jack- 
: ira oy centre, and Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
“Bt. *s, Cass and Berrien,-on the west ; 
‘and I have not meta resident in that whole 


I mayfalmost say attached to its soil. The 
[ie 


Yilserved success—and we cannot but anticipate an 





obange: but what was pleased with the country, 









indeed will sometimes murmur, and 
in some remote places I have heard those 
whose conversations indicated that they had 
not been brought up with the most ordinary 
advantages, complain of “the want of socie 
ty!’ But even these would. love to dilate up- 
on the beauties of the country when the flow- 
ers were in bloom. Others agaia who would 
prove an ornament to any circle, would #@gh 
at ove moment for the comforts and elegancies 
of their maternal homes, while their eyes 
would kindle with enthusiasm the next, when 
speaking of the appearance which the woods 
around their new dwellings wore in summer. 
Small communities form but slowly in a coun- 
try where the settlers, instead of gradually 
pushing their way together into the depths of 
the forest, as at the Eastward, drive their 
wagons in any direction a hundred miles 
through the openings, and plant themselves 
down ,a day’s journey apart, just where their 
fancy prompts them. This will acconnt for 
my sooften lighting upon a pleasant hamlet 
after a day’s travel through a perfect wilder- 
ness. The river St. Joseph’s debouches into 
lake Michigan in this county; and as a steam- 
boat will probably run the next season from 
the town rapidly growing at its mouth, to 
Chicago, a Railroad from Detroit to this steam- 
boat harbor, is only wanting to bring the vis- 
iter of Niagara within a few days’ travel of 
Chicago, and carry him through the flowery 
groves of Michigan to one of the most im- 
portant points in the Union, and what may be 
termed the central head of the Mississippi 
Valley. Delmonico may then stock his tar- 
der with grouse from the meadows of Michi- 
gan, and Gassin try his skill upon the delicious 
fish that swarm ‘in lakes and rivers (would 
that I could at this moment witness some of 
their curious orgies) while sportsmen will 
think no more of a trip hither than they do 
now of an excursion to Islip, Rayner South, 
or Patchogue. In the mean time I have secu- 
red you the seeds of more than 20 varieties of 
wild flowers, which I shall send to their des- 
tination as soon as possible, lest from the rapid 
increase of internal communication they shall 
lose half their value from ceasing to be a va- 
riety. 


History or THE Riss AnD Procress or TEH ARTS OF 
Desien in THE Unirep States. By Wituiam Dun- 
LaP.—This, though a work in posse and not yet in 
esse—is one towards which we have for some time 
desired an opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers—and asking their encouragement by sub- 
scription to it. 

Mr. Dunlap’s name as an agreeable writer, is fa- 
miliar to the country. His latest work, the History 
of the Amorican Theatre, met with great and de- 


equal degree of success, for that now under his 
hands, artist as he is, as well as author—and of 
which we can furnish no better or more attractive 
notice than that set forth by himself in his pro- 
posals for its publication by subscription. 


To trace the progress of Painting, Sculpture, 
Engraving, and Architecture, in our country, and 
bring before the Public a connected series of facts, 
respecting the lives and fortunes of those indivinu- 
als, whether native or foreign, who have exercised 
any of these arts in the United States, appears to 
be an undertaking, which, if executed with mode. 
rate abilites, and a strict regard to truth, will form 
a portion of American History both entertaining and 
instructive. 

The materials collected by the author of this 
work, will be chronologically arranged, from the 
early days of our existence as colonies to the pre- 
sent time. To rescue from oblivion or misrepre- 
sentation the names of our earliest Artiste, and to 
record the effects produced by the visitss of foreign 
Professors to our shores, appear to be subjects of 
sufficient interest to command the attention of our 
citizens generally ;—to the great body of Artists 
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now exerting their talents iu the Republic, it is a 















The ywn Artists, 


native or scasifesicy taangpeh or d their profes- 
sions in this country, will be given. And when we 
recur to the names of those who, with West, Copley, 
and Stuart, have passed away, and to the brilliant 
constellation which now adorns the United States, it 
will be seen that thé ‘biogtaphical portton of the 
work will be as: extensive, and as much varied in 
character, as the most eager thirst for this species of 
knowledge or entertainment can desire. 

The writer of this work has had personal knowl. 
edge of most of the Artists who will be the subjects 
of its pages, from West and Copley to the men of 
the present day. Information and assistance have 
been liberally furnished from the best sources. 
Those most conspicuous in our literature and arte, 
have most freely aided the author. This enables 
him confidently to promise such a collection of facts 
on the subjects of which he treats, as could not be 
submitted to the public from any other pen. 

_ The worth of the work will principally consist in 
its authenticity. Opinions advanced may be valua- 
able ; historical accounts of pictures curious; per- 
sonal narratives interesting ; but facts shall be unde- 
niable—and of such importance to the history of the 
couniry, that it would be incomplete without them ; 
for itis presumed, that the history of those aris 
which civilize mankind, and embellish society, form 
an essential portion of the history of all nations. — 
We can add nothing to this simple outline, which 
could have the effect of enhancing snch a work in 
the eye of the public. We, therefore, only say in 
conclusion, that the publication is already in a con- 
siderable state of forwardness—that it will be com. 
prised in two 8vo. volumes of about 400 pages each, 
at the price of $5 dollars—and that we shall very 
gladly receive at this office the names of any persons 
disposed to subscribe. 


Tue American JounnAL or Science anp Art, Jan- 
vary, 1834; by Bensamin Sinuman.| MD. LLD. 
&c. New Haven, Hezexian Howe & Co.—We re. 
ferred some weeks agoto the paper of this number 
which was not then published, that upon the whole 
will interest most persons—that on the meteoric phe- 
nomena of the 13th Novemher last. We shall look 
with interest for the conclusion in a future number 
of this paper; though not with much expectation, 
we confess, of seeing any satisfactory explanation of 
this extraordinary phenomenen. 


Tue New Enouanp Magazines, for February : Bos. 
ton, J. 7’. Buckingham.—A charming number—light, 
graceful, spiritual, and withal, sensible. We have 
hesitated between two or three short and clever arti- 
cles—Connecticut as it was, the Eating Philosepher, 
&c. &c.; but have finally settled down—mainly be. 
cause it was the shostest—on Nicolo Paganini: 
The Deil came fiddlin’ thro’ eur tuwa.— Scetch Ballad. 

It is well knownz of John Bull that he speils his 
favorites and then punishes them. He made an Or. 
pheue of Paganini, and then reviled him because he 
was not born or bred a hero. 

This great personage, whe looks a good deal like 
Mephistophiles, gave a farewell concert at Drury 
Lane, in August last. Though the popular favor 
towards him had waned, yet the house was crowded. 
The prints give a pretty good representation of the 
solemn musician, 

“ Black he stood as night.” 

His graceless bow was that of an ill-jointed, paste- 
board man, and no smile played over the long wrin- 
kles ofhis visage. He seemed to stand alone in the 
world—deligiting thousands, but having sympathies 
with none. He is sharp and thin. ‘* The case of a 
treble hauthoy were a mansion for him. His appear- 
ance is spectral and impressive. 
“ His look 

Drew audience and attention still as night, 

Or summer’s noontide air.” 

Music, however, is a forced plant in London—it i 
aluxury for which men pay largely, as for grapes, 
and pines; for they eannot raise it. It belongs to 
Germany and Italy,—to Ireland and Scotland ; bat 
not te England. Though Mr. Bull’s ears are not over 
delicate, like Bottom, it pleases him to have them 
tickled. The strains of Rossini fell upen them with 
little power ; but when the necromancer struck up— 
albeit, but on one string-—“' St. Patrick’s day, in the 
morning,” the whole assembly was in an ecstacy. 
The silence, however, was like that of the desert,— 








species of knowledge that seems indispensable. 





every one held his breath till the tune was finished, 
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anh heanme forth. a pr eeeh of applause that would 
have roused any mortal sleeper. If it should please 
Paganini to visit us musical Hesperians, let him play 
many-of the simple old tunes, such as delight ** the 
knitters in the sun.” He breathes inte them a new 








Genoa has the glory of giving birth to Columbus 
and Paganini. A dream of his mother, like most o- 
mens, tended to verify itself. An angel appeared to 
her in adream, and promised to make her son Nicolo 
a great player on the violin, who accordingly began 
upona dddle as large as himself, and he gave con- 
certs at nine years of age. 

His father belicved as much in fortune as his mo- 
ther in angels ; for he was ever dabbling in lotteries. 
He received more profit from his son’s concerts, 
who, at fifteen, was a travelling meteor, attracting 
the worship of the musical Italians. His father 
threatened to slaughter him, unless the profits were 
given up, and, for a while, Nicolo surrendered them, 
—about twenty thousand francs. 

Soon Paganini had no rivals. Lafont, the Pari- 
sian, indeed, courted a trial, and came off shorn of 
his laurels. 


“ Strange that such difference should be, 
*T' wixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee.” 


Success was followed, as in all thiags, by envy and 
slanders; and fictions of murders, of the drugged 
bowl, and the dagger, were believed of Paganini, on 
no stronger evidence than his physiognomy. A dun- 
geon, it was said, was for years the seclusion, in 
which he acquired the magic of his art. All men 
agreed upon the dungeon : there was some difference 
of opinion as to the nature of his crime. Some as. 
cribed to him the crimes of Salvator Rosa, and af. 
firmed that he had been a captain of banditti; others 
softened his offences to those of a simple Carbonare, 
or to having killed his antagonist inaduel. But the 
mest romantic story was generally believed, that he 
had murdered his wife or his mistress. These re- 
ports, though they were of no advantage to his char- 
acter, did no injury to his calling: men and women 
were the more anxions to see him, as they could at 
the same time be gratified with the hearing of music 
and the sight of a murderer. A bad name is of 
great use to a good performer of any kind, and the 
person that robs him of that often makes him poor n 
deed. At Vienna, however. Paganini denied the 
whole story of the incarceration with its adjuncts. 
From a memoir we extract the following, which 
shows a name as widely spread as that of Charles 
XII, “Italy, from Mont Blane to Vesuvius, from 
the heights of Abruzzi to the shores of the Adriatic, 
resoanded with his praise. The strains of his won. 
der working violin were borne on the waters of the 
Danube, till the ocean murmured ‘ Paganini.’” 


» THe Unitep States Review, No. I. Philadel- 
phia: A. Watpiz. New York: G. & C. & H. 
Carviti.—Periodical literature would seem, of all 
others, best adapted to a busy, inquiring, but not ever 
studious people, like ourselves. It is of anature to 
be taken up at any moment—to be relished at broken 
intervala—and, by its variety, to catch and fix the 
attention, even ef minds habitually intent upon the 
varied pursuits of active life. Yet, so far as the 
matter is understood by the public, this sort of litera- 
ture does not meet with the degree of encourage- 
ment .that, A priori, might have been anticipated. 
The North American Review, the oldest of our 
Quarterlies, only now, after long years of existences 
and supported as it undoubtedly has been by mueh sus- 
tained talent, affords a reasonable remuneration to its 
conductors. The American Quafterly—younger in 
the field, though not less able—yields not yet any 
such return forthe expense and labor connected with 
its publication, as to make it an object of any consid- 
erable value ; and meanwhile, the Southern Review, 
got up in Charleston, and written with great general 

~ ability, but too deeply tinged with peculiar political 
views, and partly perhaps because of that tinge, af. 
ter struggling through some two or three years of 
fitfal existence, perished. In the face of circum. 
stances, apparently so little encouraging, we have 
herethe first number of a new Quarterly; and not one 
of those before. mentioned presented itself, we are 





persuaded, in-as prepossessing a shape as this one, in|} 








alkthat regards the mechanical execution of the 
work, paper typography, &c.— with or more gen. 




















eral claim to consideration on the seore of its litera. 








ty pg, A is not indeed, any brilliant. pe 
per in this number—ao one marked by particular 
and eminent talent—but all the articles are well 
done—the doctrines inculcated, and the general 
tone of thinking is such, as liberal and educated 
men will approve—and the whole scope and spi- 
rit of the publication recommend it to public patron- 
age. 

The contents are—Art.I. On Anniversary Dis- 
courses—in the course of which exception is justly 
taken to such addresses as—intended for mixed audi- 
ences, and for the most part on kindly occasions— 
introduce debateable tepics of politics or pelitical eco- 
nomy—that of Mr. Mazxcy, delivered before the 
Brown University of Providence, and that of Mr. Ken- 
nedu, delivered before the American Institute of this 
city, are cited as bad examples in this particular.— 
Art. II. On the Use und Abuse of Political Terms. 
is quite interesting, and refers to a book which, from 
the exhibition therein made of it, we hope to see repub- 
lished in this country ; where, par excellence, the a- 
buse in question prevails, Art. III. recalls in a kindly 
manner the poems and prose works of Richard H. 
Dana. Art. IV. On Anti-Colonial History, annihi-. 
lates pretty much at one blow Moeulton’s History of 
New York, and Heckelwelder’s flattering fictions 
about his favorite race of the Lenni Lennapes. Art. 
V. ison Mrs. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. Art. 
VI. On Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, which 
are highly praised. Art. VII. On imprisonment for 
debt—adverse to the law abolishing that remedy.— 
Art. VIII. On Ancient Art in Egypt and India. Art. 
IX.fOn Lucy Aiken’s Court of King Charles I. ; and 
Art. X. On the Temperance Cause, whieh it sin- 
cerely but temperately advocates. 


Tue Heart, DELINEATED IN ITS STATE BY NATURE, 
AND AS RENEWED By Grace, by a Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church: 1 vol. New York, 
Sworps, Sranrorp, & Co.—A skilful moral anato-. 
mist has, in this little volume, laid bare the self-de- 
lusions of the human heart—its tendency to error 
and evil while unregenerate—and its consequent 
need of those proper religious influences, which 
eanfalone so regulate its emotions as to render them 
conducgive to happiness here, and fit its possessor for 
a better world. 


Tue Hemess, a Novel; 2vols. New York, Har- 
per & Broruers.—Novels have been scarce latejy 
—new ones we mean—and therein consists the best 
chance for success of this we now announce ; which, 
on other grounds, and amidst active competition, 
judged onits merits, would hardlyruna brilliant ca- 
reer. 

A New Tracepy is to be shortly brought out, as 
we hear at the Park, under the auspices of Miss 
Kemble end her father. It is from a native pen, and 
will not fail, we think—for we have had a peep at the 
M.S.,—aided as it will be by the talents and skill of 
the Kembles, of brilliant success. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

From Enetanp.—After Saturday’s paper went to 
press, we received our London files by the New 
York to the 7th ult. We make from them such ex. 
tracts as are of interest and we can find reom for. 
The leading topic is the state of uncertainty re- 
specting the course which Russia may pursue, when 
apprized of the preparations making upon a large 
scale, both in England and in France, to have a large 
naval force in the Mediterranean. 
The London Times—from which paper ef 6th 
January, we give a long extract—is for striking a 
blow, or at any rate making the demonstration so 
real, that Russia shall not mistake its nature or 
purpose. The Spectator of 4th January thus com- 
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Russia, appears 
change all at onee in the pater 
journals. Thus, on Monday, the 
language of Louis Phil ong weeks 
anguage 0 p, in 
his actions, and to argue, from the rag pony 
tion of his army, as well as from the 
ment of ships in our dock-yards, that the it 
of the French and English erg mies 
80 pacific as their professions.” 
of the Globe’s remarks was to wanes 3 rae 
that Russia would “ exasperate both t t States 
of the West.” But on hagecr Arr the otieial, 
arrived ; and in the article, evi wate thn os 
referred to, it was intimated, that i the French and 
British fleet was reinforced, Russia would be 
pelled to arm some vessels. This threat i 
ately caused our Ministerial organ to assume aw 
like tone; and on Wednesday we were 
that it is the unquestionable intention of Russia to 
model Turkey into a species of tribu or 
a convenient vassal ; that the Porte, under such pr 
tectorship, would be. rendered subservient to dei 
hostile to France, England, and all other Europ 
states; that Russia has put off the payment of her 
J last instalment of the Greek loan; that ne one ean 
be deceived by the smooth tone of the Austrian 
nals; and finally, that Russian ambition must be re- 
sisted * by friendly remonstrance, to rectify sinister 
intentions, and, if that proved unavailing, the adop. 
tion of the stronger alternative.” Stronger altersia. 
tive, of course, means war. 
The Times spoke out, as nsual, with more 

of tone. The necessity of prempt and ¥ 
measures is insisted upon; “ negotiations, 
es, and Lord Ponsonby, and the rest of it,” are la 
ed to scorn; a few broadsides are recom a 
the right kind of protocols to bring Russia batk to 
good manners ; and Englishmen are told to can 
mind, ** that there is such a thing as settling a dis. 
pute ina manner the most satisfactory by 


tering a good knock-down blow atonce. —_- 

The conclusion to be drawn from all his vapor 
(which, looking to the actual state of affairs in 
East, would have been quite as appropriate last week 
as the present), is simply this—that Ministers would 
fain have it believed that they are quite ready for war, 
and resolved, if necessary, to “ strangle the Russian 
fleet in the cradle of Odessa.” The remarks in the 
Austrian journal, and those which have ae in 
the Times and Globe, are merely ne 






ings of Russia must determine whether we shall ge 
to war or not. 
hazards to become master of Cons 
Euxine, the Levant, and the Adriatic, there deeine 
to be no help for it, and a war muat ensue. 
poliey, therefore, of our Government and that ‘of 
Louis Philip in making preparations for it, is’ ‘in. 
doubtedly a sound one. And it was extremiély 
“idle” in our Ministerial organ to endeavor to lessen 
the effect which those preparations were intended to 
have upon the designs and proceedings of Russia, by 
represeuting the intentions of France and 
as being so pacific. 
it announced clearly enough—that if Nicholas ors 
we shall all be good friends; if he persist:in’ his 
meng of aggression, our actions will no longer be 
pacific 

That Russia, will however, hold back, for the pres- 
ent, seems mest likely. Excellent reasons may be ‘as- 
signed for her continuing to practice the temporizing 
policy by which she has hitherte gained so much. 
It will depend upon the degree of — ‘used by 
British and Freneh statesmen, whether that poliey 
shall in future be as succeseftl as it has been. hi 


k[ From the London Times of January 6.) 

The Journal des Debats soems to be of opinion 
that Russia will yield to the remonstrance-of Great 
Britain and France, backed by their prepatations*for 
hostilities, and will consequently relinguish:-the im- 


mixed ones made by France, might, though unac- 
companied by any formal remonstrances, have a bet. 
ter effect than merely modifying or 
realization of the aggressive schemes | 
by Russia; provided the latter Power 


vinced that the preparations of this | Bo. 
rope were real armaments—that ‘ealeu- 
lated for purposes of actual resistance, - of 


being what are commonly called. ** 
tions,”—menaces got up for the sake of intimide. 
ting an enemy, and, failing im that object, tobe 
at onee 





ments on: Russian affairs: 
wspaper, the Alige- 
meine Zeitung, on the state of Turkish affairs, and 








followed. 
quiescence. ee de. 


wspaper proto- 
cols, and as sach of very little value. The preceed- 
If the Emperor is resolved at NT 


The fact is—and now we find - 


mediate execution of her designs pena 4 the Turkish 
capital and its neighboring posts. haveno dosbt — 
that the maritime preparations of England, and she | 




























: xpense, and leave our re- 
es ir undiminished. The Tories, 
combined with the low Radicals, through their daily 
aad weekly prints, are laboring to persuade the peo. 
ple of this country that the period has long since 
at which it weuld have been possible for 
to interpose any serious check to the march 
u encroachment, and with consistent wick- 
they fletter the Autocrat, not only that he is 
strong to be resisted, by this country, but that 
designs are just and meritorious, and such as he 
uot te abandon. This is of a piece with the 
treachery which has enoouraged the stub- 
bernness of the King of Hollend during these two 
and advised him to hold out against the pa- 
cifie endeavors of England towards the settlement 
ef the dispute with Belgium, ‘in hopes that some- 
thing might turn up,” either on the Continent through 
a war, er by a change of Ministry and the return of 
Tory councils here in England. We do not deny 
that in days ef yore some examples of the like spirit 
may have been found to actuate the movements of 
persons who were not Tories. The memorable in- 
stance of Oczakow cannot in common justice be 
overleoked, when an opposition embassy was 
despatched to the Empress Catherine, and assu- 
rances held out to her that by a due degree of 
obstinacy she would defeat the plans of the British 
Government of that day—a council on which she had 
cunning enough to act; and the consequence was, 
that Mr. Pitt’s resistance to the project of the female 
Autocrat miscarried, although the other half of the 
fectious undertaking failed, for the Minister retained 
his office. Why do we recur to these crimes of an. 
other generation ? To condemn them—to give weight 
to the stigma with which we would persuade the peo- 
ple of England to visit the present iniquities of the 
ultra-Tory junta, as manifested in their Dutch, their 
aes epee and the Russo-Turkish counteraction (it 
ig all but treasonable) of the measures adopted by the 
King of England for the maintenance of British inte- 
resteand honor. The attempts to keep open the dis. 
cord of the Dutch and Belgians, in which the English 
Tories have so largely shared, have hitherto ser- 
ved in no small degree to distract the ears of this 
Government and of the French from the affairs of 
Turkey, and to weaken their joint opposition to 
the Autocrat in that quarter. But the rapid growth 
of the danger is, we trust, helping out the, reme. 
dy... We have said that a demonstration once dis- 
covered to be a demonstration on the part of these 
two Governments, is worse than none; of little 
value, moreover, is a remonstrance carried en in 
words, and ending in resignation. Russia has so 
deep a stake in the game she is now playing, that 
she laughs at the murmurs, and not less at the 
threats of other Governments, as she will at their 
noisiest preparations for war, if she have any soiid 
reason to suspect that, after all, no war will be ven- 
tured on by the parties making them. Se great, be- 
sides, is the object aimed at by Russia, and so keen 
and intense her passion for realizing it, that if she 
suspend her work to-day, she will resume it to mor. 
rew, entailing on England an incessant course of 
watchfulness, and extreme uneasiness on the whole 
Earopean world. The maritime force of this coun. 
try, therefore, ought te be maintained on a highly ef. 
fective footing, and not a moment lost in the presence 
ef an enemy so unremitting in his activity, and so 
weed impelled towards the accomplishment of 
fatal design. 

It is rumored that Austria has given pacific ‘ ad- 
viee” to Nicholas, which may induce him to desist 
from this odious undertaking. Austria is the China 
of the west. Stupid and immovable in the dotage of 
despotism—hating all knowledge, because dreading 
all Austria “advises” Russia. But will 
the Czar, unteuched by the angry remonstrances of 

» be shaken from his purpose by Austrian 

e? England must take counsel from her own 

courage and foresight—they are the sure safeguard 
of individuals and nations. 

We see that M. Pozzo di Borgo on Wednesday 
last complimented the French King in decorous 
terms, an¢ delivered some vague prognostics favor. 

tothe continuance of tranquility. It is the po- 

» dicy of Russia, as of all mediators of aggression, 
te esyer ambitious purposes in the garb of peace. 
The representatives of the French people are, how 
ever, at their post. M. Dupin, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, thus expresses himself to 
Louis Phillippe—* Peace, as far as it may be possi 

» ble; but such a peace as you can alone desire—a 


. 


. 


He 





wafe rnd honorable peace, worthy of the nation.” 


* 


© Thebe are not words which indieate any desp.,, 
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rooted confidence, in the phrases of M, Pozzo di 

Borgo. The winter season for the present paralyzes 

“a movements, but half the winter season has gone 
ye 

In France naval preparations on a considerable 
scale were in progress. ‘The answer to the King’s 
speech was under discussion inthe Chnmber. The 
ministers had elected all the offieers of the Cham. 
ber but one, M. Persil, the Advoeate General, whom 
they proposed for one of the Vice Presidents, but 
he was defeated by M. Beranger 165 to 98. 

M. Persil has rendered himself very obnoxious 
by persecutions of the press. 

Sir J. Campbell remained stil] a close prisoner in 
the Castle of St. George, Lisbon; and the British 
Ministry has declined to interfere in his behalf. 

The Portaguese quarrel is stationary. 

Don Miguelhad rejected an offer of mediation, 
made to him at Santarem, by the Queen of Spain; 
whese Ambassador, Baron Rameford, had an inter. 
view with him on the 17th of last month. General 
Rodil had made a fresh incursion into Portugal, as 
far as Braganza, in search of Don Carlos ; but only 
succeeded in capturing some of the Junta who at. 
tended him. There are rumors of naval prepara- 
tions by the agents of Don Miguel ; and it seems to 
be allowed that he has lately been successful in re. 
cruiting his army from among the peasantry. In the 
mean time, hostilities have not recommenced. 

In Spain the quarrel assumes more and more the 
character of a guerilla contest. 

The insurgents in Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, and 
Valencia, are again appearing in considerable foree. 
The Queen’s troops had been defeated in some 
skirmishes ; and the rebels were sufficiently strong 
to make a formidable attack upon Tolosa, on the 
26th of December; but were successfully resisted. 
Zavallo, the General of the Franciseans, who is 
mentioned as the real leader of the Monkish 
party, has been negotiating with General Valdez ; 
but he assumes too high a tone to make it probable 
that an accommodrtion willbe the result of their 
communication. The Madrid correspondent of the 
Times says— 

“It is known that Zavallo was at Bilboa at the 
time of the death of King Ferdinand ; and it was 
there that, as soon as the intelligence arrived, the 
insurrection broke out inte ‘a sudden flood of mu- 
tiny’ Judging of the rest of Spain by what he had 
observed in his own immediate neighborhood, Za- 
vallo had expected that the rising would be gene- 
ral; and it would undoubtedly have been much more 
general than it has proved, had the Pretender only 
ventured, when the tide turned in his favor, to show 
himself in the country. But the time has gone by ; 
and the cause of Don Carlos is not to be saved by all 
the skillof Zavallo, nor by the high tone he assumes 
iu his correspondence with General Valdez.” 

In fact, there seems no reason to apprehend seri- 
ous danger to the Queen’s throne from the insurrec- 
tion ; though, from the nature of the support it re- 
ceives, and the miserable state of the Government fi- 
nances, it may be extremely troublesome for some 
timetocome. In Madrid, Zea Bermudezis more un. 
popular than ever; and the new Minister at War, 
Zarco del Valle, is not in much better odour. 

The Indicateur of Bordeaux of the 3lst ult. has 
the following from Bayonne, dated the 29th ult. :— 
“* Saarsfield’s returnto Pampeluna with 3 000 men, 
naving left a similar number at Tafalla, is confirmed. 
The conduct of this Gencral has appeared very 
suspicious, net only to the inhabitants of the 
country, but also to his own troops, who remarked 
that in his recent march he always took the opposite 
direction to that of the insurgents. There is 
also much complaint thnt Saarsfield has disniem. 
bered the forces of Gen. Lorenzo, whe occupied Es- 
tella. The greater part of the troops of the latter 
have been replaced by others, who have not given 
the same proofs of valor, and who are not se accus. 
tomed to conquest as those. removed. All the 
Queef’s troops are about to march, in order to at- 
tack, in every direction, the Carlist bands that are 


Valencia faction only forty men remain between that 








|jprovince and Arragon.” 


spreading desolation through the eountry. Of | 


Havre, we have Paris papers of 8th January. These 
present the case of the Queen of Spain in a seme. 
what more favorable aspect; but still without any 
material change. 

There is nothing further of a decisive nature as te 
Russian affairs : of speculation concerning them and 
plain talk in the Chamber of Deputies a great deal— 
of which, with more leisure and space, we will trans. 
late portions for our readers. 

The Journal des Debats in commenting on thay 
part of the President’s message which refers to the 
non-payment of the French indemnity, holds this 


language: ‘*We hope a legislative vote will 
soon put an end to the only difficulty which exists to 
the completion of the treaty concluded with this 
country. Allisnot sacrifice forFrance in this Conven. 
tion ; and the benefits assured by it to our commeree 
will at least compensate for the payment of a debt 
against which our integrity would not permit us to 
plead prescription.” 

Paris, Jan. 7. Evening.—The Stock Market has 
been animated to day, and the price of stocks has ex. 
perienced a further improvement, which is attributed 
to a rumor that the Government will have no need to 
have recourse toa loan. A rumor of the capture of 
Oporto by the Miguelites has been current, but it pro- 
duced no effect, as Don Miguel’s Loan remained sta- 
tionary without business. 

On Sunday the Ambassadors of all the Northern 
Powers assembled at the Russian Embassy, when it 
is said Count Pozzi di Borgo communicated to them a 
Note he had received from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs relating to the affairs of the East. — 

The Sentinelle, of Bayonne, of the 2d inst., has the 
following extract of a letter of the 25th ult., from Ma- 
drid :—** Gen, Quesada has suceeeded in destroying 
all the bands which were formed in Castile. Several 
of their chiefs have been shot. It was with great 
difficulty and risk of falling into the hands of the 
Queen’s troops that Merino gained Portugal with 16 
of his followers. It is certain that the Queen’s army is 
to enter Portugal,but it must previously be reorganiz- 
ed, for the corps of Morillo and Rodil are not worthy 
of the name of an army. Some politicians assert that 
it is intended to drive out Don Carlos and Don Mi- 
guel, and to join Don Pedro in establishing the 
government of Donna Maria throughout Portugal. 
Others, hewever, affirm that the Spanish Cabinet has 
an understanding with France and England for driv- 
ing out both the pretenders to the throne, and taking 
pessession of the disputed kingdoms. But thisis highly 
improbable, forthe Spanish government, which cannot 
yet be said to be master of its own provinces, is little 
capable of effecting the conquest ofa country defended 
by the army of Don Pedro, which is much more perfect. 
in the art of war than that of Spain, without reckon- 
ing the troops of Don Miguel, which would aleo act 
against the invaders. The Sentinelle also states the 
arrival of letters from Bilboa, announcing that a ter- 
rible conflict took place on the 30th ult. at Durango, 
between the Queen’s troops, commanded by General 
Valdes, andthe Carlists, under Zubala, in whieh, it 
is said, the Christinos were beaten, and lost two pie- 
ces of cannon. 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 3d instant, gives 
the following, under the date of Madrid, December 
25th :—-‘ The troops of Morillo, seconded by the Go- 
vernment, have entered the Portuguese territory, 
and seized 40 Carlists, whom they have brought into 
Spain.” 

A letter of the 30th ult. from Bayonne, states, 
that General Lorenzo, after a severe eontest at 
Los Areos, has beaten the insurgents of Navarre, 
who were compelled to fall baek upon Logrogno. 


Late anD ImportaNt.—The Editors of the Daily 
Advertiser, have received by the Francis Depav, 
which put into England, and sailed from Falmouth, 
on 24th ult., files of London papers to the evening of 
the 18th January, containing Paris dates to the] 6th, 
and Madrid to the 9th, eleven days later than thore 
previously received. It appears, says the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, that Catafonia has risen en masse, and de- 
manded a Constitution. General Valdez has ) return. 
ed to Spain, and Mina was probably omhis way back. 
The Liberals so long persecuted and exiled have 
arisen, and are in a fait way of compelling the 
milder government of the Queen to yield to their 
determined demands. From Portugal we find no- 
thing of interest. The London Courier, of)the 18th 
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day speak of the change in the Spanish Ministry, 
which we yesterday mentioned as one of the rumors 
of the Stock Exchange. Seme of the papers, how- 
ever, trace it up to the messenger whieh had arrived 
at the English Ambassador’s. More than one of 
them speak of this series of events—the demands 
of Llauder, and the other Captains General, com- 
bined with the number of persons who have taken 
an interest in the proceedings in Catalonia—as a true 
revolution in Spain. We observe that General Don 
Jose Valdez, with other Constitutionalists, have re- 
turned to Spain from Paris. Mina will probably also 
now find his way back. The other news from Spain 
is of trifling importance. 

Latest From Portugat.—The Panialoon arrived 
at Falmouth onthe 17th Jan. from Lisbon, with dates 
tothe 13th. The differences between the Government 
and the Duke of Terceira were settled. The army 
of Don Miguel had suffered considerably from sick- 
ness. No movement had taken place between the 
armes. It is stated that Don Miguel’s forces were 
not more than 6000; but the fortifications are s0 
strong that it would require a much greater force to 
disloge them. 

Paris, Jan. 16—It has been remarked that Baron Rothschild 
makes frequent visits to the Minister of the Finances, the ob- 
ject of which probably is to settle the eonditions of the new 

Journal du Commerce. | 

The National de 1834 gives the following details upon the 
communication of Gen. Liauder to the Queen of Spain, which 
are of considerable interest.— We aie informed upon good 
authority that the Queen, after having consulted her Minis 


ters, the diplomatists at her Court, returned, without 
opening it, the Exposition which Genera! Liauder had sent 


by Colonel Sanz. On recei it Llauder proceeded to the 
Municipalit held a conference as to the 


y of Barcelona, an 
mext steps to be taken. He proposed a middle course, through 
which the remonstrance might reach the Queen without 
offending her; but he received for answer, as on former 
occasion, that it was too late to retreat, and that, if he did 
not feel sufficient confidence in himself to eustain with cour- 
rage the part he had undertaken, he had better quit the Pro- 
visee. Liauder cpon this put the packct under another co- 
ver, and sent it again to the Queen as she bad returned it, 
without any additional letter. Thus the Governor of Cata- 
lonia conducts himself towards the Queen of Spain as one 
would towards another, and this exchange of com- 
munications assumes a most singular hostility. If any one 
doubts the truth of the above details, let him apply to the 
Minister of War, and we are confident he will not contra- 
dict them.” 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 13th inst. confirms in the fol- 
lowing terms the news of the resistance of the Captains-Gene 
ral to the ish Government :—‘‘ We have received news of 
the utmost importance, through several different channels. Ca- 
talonia has risen ia a mass in the name of liberty, under its 
military chieftain, Liauder. ‘This is the first cry of Constitu- 
tional Spain, Liauder has demanded of the Queen, in his own 
name, as well ag in that of the 45,000 armed men which he 
has at his disposal, liberal institutions. Madrid iv tranquil, but 
disquieted by Liauder’s demand. There is reason to believe 
that several other Captains General, suct. as Quesada, Valdes, 
Merillo, are about to demand the dismissal of the Ministry.— 
We ardently desire the success of this revolution, for such it 

is.”” 


The Indicateur of Bourdeaux, of the 13th inst. has the fol- 
lowing from Bayonne, dated the 1ith:—“ A courier from the 
British Embassy at Madrid arrived here last night ; he left that 
capital on the morning of the 8th, when all was perfectly quiet, 
and performed the journey without the necessity of an escort. 
The courier has imporiant dospatches from the Court of St. 
James's and the ‘Tuileries, the Captain-General ef Catalonia 
having, in the name of that province, demaded a Constitution 
of the Regent; the numbecr of signatures to the address is 
said to be nearly 50,000. This it was which occasioned the 
dispatch of thecourier. By a decree of the Regent, E) Pastor 

been appointed Brigadier, and consequently is amnestied ; 
it is well known that he, as well as Mina and other chiets, were 
banished for the attempts made in November, 1830." 

The Vapor of Madrid states that Don Gregorio Alvarez y Pe- 
rez, acanon and treasurer of the church of Burgos, had been 
arrested, and was in the chapel preparing for execution, when 
a courier arrived with his pardon. He was so much affected, 
by this unexpected clemency, that, immediately on being re 
leased, he wrote and publis @ pamphiet, exposing all the 
manceuvres used to mislead the people, and yrging them all to 
range themselves under the banner of their lawful Queen, 

PARIS, Jan. 1).—-It has been asserted on ’Change that the 
Queen, yielding to the necessity in which she is placed, has 
eonsented to the convocation of the Cortes, and has changed 
the Mtnistry. ‘The President of the new Cabinet is said to be 
the Marquis de las Amarillas. 

This news, whether true or false, produced some improve 
mentin Spanish Stock ; the French Funds also recovered a 


little. 

The only news from the frontier that is w mentioning, is 
that of a new combat on the &th with the Car commanded 
by Zabaja; in consequence af which they were again dis 


The letters from Bayonne speaks also of the arrival at Vit- 
torja of 4,000 recruits, whe are to be immediately incorporated 
with the treops. , 

Famine in Russia.—The Swabian Mercu 









gives the follow- 


ing letter from Odessa, dated Nov. 22:—*‘ "Pe general deartt. 
alarming, and it is ia ible to foretel what 
that forms the food of man is becom- 


thelr cattle 


havin 
here. The Sey 


in the environs|| 
> inhabitante t g 


went off in all haste td Ekalherinosiaw, where the famine has 
already caused some deplorable disasters.” 


Manufacturing Industry —All the information we have re- 
ceived from the manuiacturing districts leads us to believe that 
the operations of trade will be materially impaired by the pre- 
‘sent position of the United States. Almost every letter we 
have seen frem America containg a caution to manufactu 
and shi houses not to send out goods, as there is no money 
to.pay for ihem. We are glad to find in maay instances manu 
faeturers are acting upon this ceution.—[Morning Post.) 

Lonpvox, January 18th, 12 o’clock.—Previous to the close of 
business yesterday afternoen, in the Stock , an im- 
ee in the eon oo was peered the ~ qaota- 

ving been or the account, at w price it opened 
this morning. A pe Soy decline, however, almost immediate- 
ly occurred, some transactions being effected at 79 for the ac 
count ; and numerous reports were in circulation relative to the 
resignation of Lord Grey, which was positively stated to have 
been accepted, according to some reports, in consequence of a 
difference oP Portuguese Question ; and to others, —_ 
the Church Reform. Up to the present time, no confirm 
of any of the rumors has been received, and a slight advance 
has taken place in Censols, which are now quoted at 89}4. 

Half past One.—** The Consol Market is again a shade bet- 
ter, the present quotations nem 873} for Money, and 8943 for 
the Account. Bank Stock is211 212, and India Stock, 240 241 
Exchequer Bills are 44 46, and India Bonds, 2224 pee 

‘¢ In the Foreign Market, Dutch Five per Cent. is at 943 95; 
and the Two and a Half per Cents. 4944; Belgian 954 96; Bus- 
sia 103 to 4; Portuguese 5743; Regency 5744; and 3) 
nish 2334 Brazillian Stock is 674 68; and Mexican oomalan 
without any fluctuation as 37} 374, the letters brought by the 
packet contain no political news of importance.” 


Late AND Important From Spain.—The following 
intelligence from the Daily Advertiser, furnishes ia- 
formation from Europe more important than any 
before received for a long while. 

The effect throughout Europe of the ascendaney 
of liberalism in the councils of Spain—if that ascen- 
dancy can be maintained and confirmed—can hardly 
be conjectured. 

There are later papers, too, from London, by two 
days—up to the 20th; and from~Liverpool, of the 
18th. 

Extracts from these follow : 


The Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser 
are indebted to the late Governor Cabrera, now an 
exile in this city, forthe following highly interesting 
intelligence, received from his respectable corres- 
pondents, at Cadiz, under date of 22d January, by 
the brig Herald, which arrived at Boston on Mon. 
day last, having sailed on the 22d, the date of the 
letters, and which are from the most authentic sour- 
ces. 

The dates from Madridare to the, 17th of January, 
nine days later than those received by the latest ar: 
rival here, viz.: the Francis Depau, from England. 
On the 16th January a most daring and deep-rooted 
conspiracy of the Carlist party was discovered.— 
The plan was to destroy the Queen Regent, her two 
daughters, the Infant, Don Francis, his wife, and 
all his children—in fact, to destroy all the Royal 
family. Many of the most distinguished persons, 
of all ranks, had been arrested and thrown into pri- 
son. 

The Liberals beeame so indignant at the conduct 
of the Premier, Zea Bermudez, and his fellow minis. 
ters—by whose negligence the conspiracy had been 
so near being accomplished—that they repaired to 
the house of Zea Bermudez on the night of the 16th, 
for the purpose of destroying him; but being unable 
to find him, they vented their rage by destroying all 
the furniture and valuables. 

The excitement was so great that the Queen Re- 
gent changed her government at once, by removing 
all her Ministera except Zarce Del Valle of the War 
Department, Martinez de la Rosa is appointed Pre- 


~|imier, in the place of Zea Bermudez: Gareli is called 


to the Department of Justice; Vasquez Fiqueroa, 
Minister of the Marine; and Aranadale to the Finance 

Department. 

Nearly all the Captains-General ofthe various Pro- 
vinces have addressed the most energetic representa- 
tions to the Queen, requiring a representative gov- 
ernment, and demanding the immediate assembling 
ofthe Cortes. A new state of things had taken place ; 
the Liberals were again in power ; and exiles from 
foreign countries were returning to the land of their 
nativity. 

ENGLAND, 

_ Lonnon, (Thursday Evening, 1.2 past 7,—The 
line to be adopted by Great Britain and France in 
respect to Russia and Turkey being now generally 
understood as ‘implying no interruption to the gene- 

al peace, the sensation in that direction is rapidly 
subsiding. The British and French fleets in the Medi. 
terranean have been ordered—the former to Malta, 
and the latterto Toulon, — - 

The exportation of horses from this country 
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either from the want of a or the unfayo. 
rable state of the weather. dealer alone has 
forwarded to that place upwards of five hundred 
horses since the first inst. . 


France. 


Chamber o lo : 
January 13.—The Dake ie Benalla on his 
seat on the Ministers’ bench, was > 


several Deputies on his recovery from ind 

M. Benjamin Delessert read to the Chamber a 
proposition relative to the establishment of Savings’ 
Banks. The following is the substance :— 

1, There shall be established successively in each 
chief town of every Department, a Savings Ban 

2. The Prefect shall nominate a Commission in 
each locailty, to inspect and control the depositesand 
repayments. 

3. This Commission, the members of which shall 
give their services gratuitously, shall have for Presi. 
dent the Prefect or the Sub-prefect. 

4. The Receiver of the Department, or of the Ar: 
rondissement, shall undertake the charge of Trea. 
surer. 

5. Deposites may be made once a week. No 
smaller sum than 1f., and no greater than 300f., to be 
received at one time, and from one person; and the 
deposites belonging to any one individual are never 
to be allowed to exceed 3000f. 

The Minister of Finance presented a project f 
law, having for its object the execution of the Treaty 
with the United States of America. ; 

AusTria. 

Vienna, Jan. 5.—All is silent resp ecting the Eas 
the French Ambassador has despatched a couriert o 
Paris, probably in consequence of the last accounts: 
from Constantinople, which announced the departure 
ofthe English and French squadrons. The tone of 
the English journals is indeed very warlike; but no. 
body is deceived by this: for the aversion of the En. 
glish nation to a war is well known; the funds are 
rising ; the negotiations respecting Belgium seem te 
be proceeding, and it is hoped that by the serious in. 
tervention of the Powers, they will at be 
brought to a conclusion. Count ing, i 
Chargé d’Affaires here, is said to have received an. 
other appointment, Count Belle Brake, the Danish 
Secretary of Legation, is going in the same capacity 
te St. Petersburg. 

Tourxvy. 

ConstanTiNoPLe, Dec. 17.—I refer to my letter of 
the 11th inst., and inform you that the energetic re- 
monstrances of the Porte have succeeded in obtain. 
ing the withdrawal of the French and English — 
rons, which had been considerably reinforced, a 
English and French Ambassadors sent the day bi 
fore yesterday directions to the Commanders ol 
their respective fleets to return to Malta aad Toulon, 
there to remain uatil further orders, cn 
The news of the retirementof the combined squad. 
ron has produced the best effeet; it is now hoped 
that all existing differences will be shortly adjusted, 
amicably. 

Traxy. 

The letters from Bologna to Jan. 5, say that sever. 
al persons of distinction at Modena have come te 
Bologna, to escape the new persecutions which have 
lately taken place inthe Duchy. Among these per- 
sons is the son of Count Couapani, dx. iiwddie of 
Modena, M. Garofoli, ex-Chief of the Police, Mar. 
quis Campori, and some of the Guard of Honor of 
the Duke. Some think that a pretended conspiracy 
is the cause ; others that these persecutions are con. 
nected with the affair of the unfortunate Ricci, whe 
was condemned to death by a military co 

and shotin July, 1832, The truth is, that he hein: 
try de buon governo, having caused tobe published 
some further depositions of the accomplices of M. 
Ricci, several persons look at Modena and 2 
as named in them, and thereby implicated, 
of Modena belong to the Ministerial 
the Court and the noble guard. Those at Bologna 
are of the first distinetion ; but among them are some 
who have not political opinions ; ethers who, on ac- 
count of their age, are exempt from all 3 for 
instance, Prince Buceiacchi, son of Elisa Buo 
who was killed by 9 fall from his horse at Rox 
on day, last year. This pamphlet, v 
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. the National ] 
t Lary about meridian, yesterday, in 
Wittian Wint, Esq. aged about 62 years. 
him, his family have lost all that can be lost, in 
one among the most tender, devoted, and enlighten- 
ed of husbands and fathers. 
Of all whe witnessed the strong and heart-endear- 
d ties which this event has sundered, there lives 
one but must sympathize, from his inmost soul, 
with the amiable and exemplary wife, who at once 
imparted and partook the purest and highest enjoy- 
ments of conjugal union, and who is pr see a 
premature grave open to receive the mortal remains 
of Tim who was the source and the object of the 
owed affections by which that union was ce- 
mted and embellished—with children, to whom 
the ‘hand is now cold and motionless, which but 
Hien led them, with paternal solicitude and 


aim, through the paths of human science, 


a 


in all the intricacies of which the exercises of stu-{ 


dious youth, and the sustained application of ma. 
ture years, had instructed him, and which his ge- 
nius had illustrated ; to those children, the eloquent 
tongue, though not yet mute to grateful memory, no 
roby speaks, in living aceents, precepts of wis- 

i, morality, and piety, so lately enforced by the 
example, and adorned by the life and manners of a 
Chfistisn, a scholar, and a gentleman. 

His country, indeed, has Jost a citizen whose 
talent and virtues, always adequate to the highest 
tasks of public service. were always devoted, with 
unflinching patriotism, to his country’s good: but 
to that country he has left an inheritance in the ex- 
tendéd fame which will perpetuate his name with 
the enduring monuments of the age and land in 
whieb he lived. 

His professional brethren must largely participate 
imallthe causes of profound regret, both general and 
particular, that can effect either communities or in- 

dua Lamenting him as a brother, whom. in 
life they loved with brotherly affection, and admired 
asthe ornament ef their profession; they have lost 
né time invevineing their alacrity to manifest their 
reepect to his memory ; and will, doubtless, follow 
out the first promptings of a spontaneous and all. 
pervading sentiment, and give unequivocal and last- 
itg tokens of the sincerity and depths of their affec- 
tion, their admiration, and their regret. 


Tasers or Resrect.—At a mecting of the gen- 
tle of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, and of the Officers of the Court, at the 
Court Room in the Capitol, on Tuesday, the 18th 
instant, the Hon. B. F. Butter, Attorney General of 
the United States, was called to the Chair, and .he 
Hon. Joun Sexceant was appointed Secretary :— 






"Mr, \ Rasen rose, and addressed the Chair as 


-.Itis announced to us that.one of the oldest, one 
f the ablest, one of the most distinguished, mem. 

rs of this Bar, has departed this mortal life. W1L- 
iiam Wier is no more! He has this day closed a 
rofessional career, among the longest and the most 
prilliant, which the distinguished members of the 
ion in the United States have at any time ac. 
01 d. - Unsullied in everything which regards 
profess honor and integrity, patient of labor, 
pmo im titase stores of loarning which are the 
‘Feward of patiem labor, and patient labor only ; and 
if equ » yet certainly allowed not to be excelled, 
f animated, and persuasive eloquence, he 
s left an example, which those who seek to raise 
ves to great heights of professivnal eminence, 
‘hereafter, emulously study. Fortunate, in. 
‘a be the few, who shull ingitate it success. 
























& public man, it is not our peculiar duty to 
oak of Mr. Wirt here. His character, in that re- 
set belongs to his country, and to the history of 
@ count And, sir, if we were to speak of him 
is private life, and in his social relations, all we 
sould possibly say of his urbanity, his kindness, the 
nit pes of his friendships, and the warmth of 
ge tions, would hardly seem sufficiently strong 
ad glowing to do him justiee, in the feeling and 


his em races, can only enshrine his memory in their 
lin, Aeveypa Nor may we, sir, more thanallude 
that other relation, which belenged to him, 
lange 16 ne all; that high and 

-eonnects: with: his 1 r! Jt.may be 
itted us, however, to have the pleasure of re- 
Rar et Gente eee 

im the truths and in the doctri 


mount relation, 





3 ‘our professio: sien 


of those wh, separated, now forever, from| 





» doctrines of Chris-||transpo 








our friend. With talents, powerful enough te ex- 
cite the strength of the strongest, with a kindness 

th of heart and of manner capable of warming 
and wianing the coldest of his brethren, he has 
now completed the term of his professional life, and 
of his earthly existence, in the enjoyment of the 
high respect and cordial affectionsof us all. Let us, 
then, sir, hasten te pay to his memory the well de- 
served tribute of our regard. Let us lose no time 
in testifying our sense of our loss, and in express- 
ing our grief, that one great light of our profession 
is extinguished forever, - 

Mr. Wesster concluded by submitting the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were read, and unani- 
mously adopted, viz.: 

Resolved, That the members of this Bar feel, with 
deep sensibility, the loss which the profession, and 
the country have sustained, in the death of WitLiam 
Wrt, a member of this Bar, and heretofore for 
many years, Attorney General of the United States. 

Resolved, That we cherish the highest respect 
for the professional learning of the deceased, for his 
varied talent and ability, for the uprightness of his 
professional life, and for the amiable and excel. 
lent qualities which belonged to him as a man. 

Resolved, That to testify these sentiments, we 
will wear the usual badge of mourning for the resi- 
due of the term. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appolnted te offer 
to his bereaved and afflicted family, the condolence 
and sympathy of his brethren of the Bar; and to re- 
quest that he may be ‘interred in the City of Wash- 
ington, and that his professional brethren be permit- 
ted te raise a suitable monument to his memory. 
Resolved, That Mr. Sournarp be requested te 
pronounce a discourse before the Bar, upon the pro. 
fessional character and virtues of Mr. Wirt, at such 
time, during the present term, as_may suit his con- 
venience. 

Resolved, That the Attorney General do move 
the Court that these resolutions be entered on the 
minutes of their proceedings. 

The follewing gentlemen were appointed by the 
Chair to compose the Committee ordered by the 
fourth resolution: Mr. Swann, Mr. Jones, Mr. Wes- 
sTER, Mr. Cray, Mr. Sournarp, Mr. Serceant, Mr. 
Perens. 


[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

New Yorx Cotonization Sociery.—The first 
meeting of the New Board of Managers ef the Co. 
lonization Society was held on Monday, 17th ult. 
and was very fully attended—President. Duer, of Co- 
lumbia College, in the Chair. Samuel Ward, Esq. 
having declined the office of Vice President, the Rev. 
Dr. Bangs was elected in his room. 

A committee appointed for the purpose of report- 
ing the draft of an Address to the public on the sub- 
ject of the affairs of the Parent Society at Washing- 
ton, and the operations of this Society both present 
and in prospect, made an interesting report on those 
subjects, which was read and: adopted. 

The board determined, with great unanimity, to 
send a pioneer expedition to Africa, in May, for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements for 
the immediate foundation of the contemplated colo- 
ny. For this purpose, Mr. Israel M. Searle, a gra- 
duate of Amherst College, was appointed to take 
charge of the same, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Mr. Spalding, who had previously been ap- 
pointed principal agent of the Society in Africa. 

A-resolution was likewise adopted for holding a 
public meeting atthe Brick Church in Beekman st. 
on Tuesday evening next, for the purpose of giving 
more full and particular information on the subjects 
contemplated by the enterprize... .. 

The report above-mentioned, after a recapitulation 
of the difficulties and embarrassments which the Pa- 
rent Society has experienced from a defective organ- 
ization, and the consequent indebtedness which they 
had incurred beyond their income, gives an account 
of the re-organization of the institution at the annual 
meeting at Washington in January last, under a much 
more effective and energetic system, with a state- 
ment of the pecuniary recourses for the liquidation of, 
their debt, and for the, expenses of their future ope. 
rations. We have not reom for the insertion of the 
report at length, but the following extract from it 
will be found more immediately interesting to the 
auxiliary society, and the public, in this. city. 

«« Anew and important principle of action is also 
about to be adopted for the future. operations of the 
Society. The Parent Board:will probably hereafier 
wholly abstain from the superindendence in detail of 





orting emigrants to the colony ; and fleave to 
pon fesilary apd local:Societiés, as choose to 
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ants, sending them to Africa, and providing for 
them on their arrival, and until they can sustain them. 
selves. 

It appears to be generally expected that,the Pa. 
rent Society will confine itself to, and find sufficient 
employment in, geverning and defending the Colony, 
enlarging its territory, fostering ifs civil, religious 
and literary institutions, and placing them on a 
broad and permanent basis. Jt will, however, and 
no doubt ought, to retain and exercise the power 
of controlling and regulating the auxiliary and local 
societies, in their mode of conducting emigration.— 
It should certainly prevent them from sending im- 
proper emigrants, or in too great numbers, or at im- 
proper times, or without necessary provision for 
their comfort and health during the voyage, and for 
their prosperity and happiness after their arrival in 
Liberia. 

The Parent Society will, however, judge for itself 
in marking the lines ofits future duties, and in that 
respect be regulated by wise and enlightened eoun- 
cils. But by dividing, in the manner suggested, the 
labor and responsibility, and’securing the aetive co- 
operation of a greater number of devoted friends in 
different parts of the country, and at the same time 
acknowledging and yielding to the control and direc- 
tion of a wise and efficient central head to cheek all 
extravagant or irregular action, the business of colo. 
nization hereafter, we trust, will be conducted with 
greater care, regularity and economy, . 

In conformity with this principle of action, the Co. 
lonization Society of the city of New York will here- 
after itself expend in colonization, the money 
which shall be raised under its immediate auspices. 
To enable this Society to do that, the Parent Soeiety 
has given us permission to establish a new settle. 
ment, to be called New York, at some suitable loca. 
tion in Liberia—and to direct all our energies and 
expend our resources upon that object. 

In prosecuting.it, we shall not endeavor to see 
how many free persons of color we can, by our own 
efforts, send to Africa ; nor how many slaves we ean 


emancipate. But our great aim will be, to prométe, 


by all the means in our power, the true interests of 
those who may emigrate to our settlement, and the 
true interests of the Pagan population among whom 
they settle. 

To this end our colony will be founded on the fol- 


‘lowing principles: 


Ist. The seleetion of such Emigrants only as are 
Members of the Temperance Soeiety, and of unex 
ceptionable moral chataeter. 

Qd. The settlement.of them under such circum- 
stances as will promote Agriculture, especially the 
cultivation of the staples of the African soil, such as 
rice, cotton, sugar, and coffee. 

3d. The adoption of a system of universal educa- 
tion, and to provide at once the means of instruction 
in letters and the useful arts ef life, not only for the 
colcnists, but also forthe native Africans wko may 
live in the settlement and its vicinity. 

4th. The entire prohibition of the use, and traffic 
in ardent spirits—except for medicinal purposes. - 

In view of the facts and objects above presented,the 
Colonization Society of the city of New, York have 
adopted the necessary measures, to secure an effi. 
cient Board of Managers, and responsible and aetive 
officers and ‘agents to cenduct its future business aad 
operations. The Society has resolved to establish a 
colony. and has already an exploring ageat employ- 
ed in Africa, to examine Cape Mount, the site of the 
contemplated colony—and if it shall be found an eli- 
gible position, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the pioneer emigrants, If the 
Society should be disappointed in the eligibility of 
this site, another one will be sought, and the like ar- 
rangements made. The Society, therefore, earnest- 
ly and respectfully invite the co-operation and sup- 
port of their fellow citizens, in exeeuting this inte. 
resting and benevolent enterprize. They pledge 
themselves that all money and property, eontributed 
to this object, shall be faithfully and economically ap- 
plied. Wa. A. Dugr, President. 
Ina B. Unverurt, Rec. Secretary. 

New York, Feb. 17th, 1834.” 


The Rev'ds Dr. Channing aud Gannet, were lately 
summoned before the Grand Jury of Boston, to give 
testimony respecting a duel, but refused to dis- 
close what they know of the matter. The Grand Ju- 
ry immediately made a representation to the Jndge of 
the Municipal Court, who summoned those gentle. 
men before him, and they appeared. ‘The result is 
given in the Boston Atlas. Ah, het wea? ¢ 











mere? 
ertake it, the labor and expense of collecting emi- 


The Commonwealth’s Attorney bein D 
the reason why these gentlemen had been 
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“eargoes from whatever quarter. It was selling at 
_6 1.4 cents per pound. 





for the decision of the Court, whether these gentle~ 
men should be compelled to testify. He cited a pas- 
sage from Starkie on evidence to show that by the 
eommon law, not even auricular confessions to Catho-||the 
lic priests were privileged from being testified to; 
shat it appeared by the notes to Metcalf’s edition of 
Starkie, that in many of the United States,confessions 
made to Protestant clergymen were not privileged, 

and that the Supreme Court in this State had settled 
the same principlo in Commonwealth versus Drake, 
15 Mass. Reported, page 161. 

The Judge stated that clergymen were not exempt. 
ed by the law from testifying when called before a 
Courtor Grand Jury as to communications made to 
them as clergymen ; “that the privilege of secresy 
is strictly confined to persons aoting as counsel, attor- 
tier, ar solicitors, in causes, and eannot be «extended 
to those confidentially employed in other professions; 
that this is a privilege secured by law to the client 
rather than the counsellor. He referred to the case 
of the Duchess of Kingston, as cited by McNally on 
Evidence. 

Dr. Channing stated te the Court that he had 
thought the communications made bya parishioner 
to his spiritual guide’ were sacred, and should not be 
disclosed, but in relation to the present case, he was 
suddenly called beforethe Grand Jury, and had little 
orno opportunity for reflection upon the subject; 
that since yesterday he had reflected upon the cir- 
cumstances, and he now considered that any commu- 
nications made tu him in this case, were communi- 
cated to him rather as an esteemed friend, than to a 
spiritual guide ; he was therefore now ready to 
testify. 

Mr. Gannett stated that he viewed the cemmuni- 
cations made to him, as made in his character as a 
spiritual guide, and whilat he wished all artificial 
distinctions in favor of the clergy might be abolished, 
he hoped the Court would ‘excuse him from testify. 
ing. He then read his reasons for declining to tes- 
tify in such a case. 

The Judge said that he certainly respected the de- 
licacy exnibited by the gentleman, but that he must 
remember that the law, as such, has no mercy, and 
knows no distinction of persons; that in his opinion, 
he was bound, as a good citizen, to testify. 

Mr. G. said, feeling bound as a citizen, he would 
testify, although he regretted the law was such as to 
compel him. 


Banx Funp—Pursuant to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, the Comptroller reported on Tuesday, the 
amount and condition of the Bank Fund, from which 
we have prepared the following statement: 





Contribution in. 1830, $26,983 67 
“6 1831, 62,627 62 

“ 1832, 94,295 60 

“ 1833, 105,139 54 
Total, $289,046 43 


The investments of the fund are as follows: 
Canal debt, bearing an int. of 5 per ct. $8,082 40 
Astor ‘“ 5: 92,000 00 
General fund, 6 41.4% 178,026 01 


$278,108 41 

There is due from the reveuuc to the capital, the 
sum of $10,938 02, which, with the sum invested, 
constitutes the whole ameunt of the fund. The a- 
mount of reuenne due to the capital, must, by the 
provisions of the act ereating the tund, be paid before 
apy part ean be paid to the corporations. The reve- 
nue for the current year will amount te $11,235 34 


—({Argus,] 


New Posr Orrice.—A new Post Office has been 
established in the town of Scaghticoke, Rensselaer 
Co,, N. Y., ealled Old Scaghticoke, and Aaren A, 
Marcellus appointed Post Master. 


[From the Pitisburgh Gazette of Feb. 19. 
Flour was sold in this city, yesterday, at $2 62 1.2, 
Can persons, who declare that there is no pressure 
ia the money market, account for this redaction in 


price ? 
{From the Mercantile Advertiser.} 
About 100 tens of ice carried from Boston to Cal. 
cutta, by the Tuscany, had been landed free of duty, 
and orders given to extend the same favor to similar 





Supposing the whole 100 tons to sell at the above 
-it-would produce twelve thousand five hundred) 
upon an investment, probably, including the 
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=f delineated Rail- 
now chartered in the U. States. Itis Seed 
present contemplated connexion of the lines, 
Sellen an ee ane ee be constructed to 
connect with them. It will complied in a fw weak 
and may be had either in sheets, or put put up in morocco for 


oan maps, in any a A NOR, 3 Ww 4 subscri- 
New-York, August “i 1833. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE: 


ig INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildin 
all kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings. | 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a smal! 
additional expense. 

SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liabJe to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. In Philade!phia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A nae ro given gratis. 

References in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanica? Magazine; Messrs. Rushton & Aspinwall, Druggiste 
Editors in the city or country, copying this adVertisement, 
will receive a commission on any coatract er by their 
/means. IRJ‘MM &F 











INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{nstruments are held, » they respectfully beg teave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen oi 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but wag intentionally. Jelayed, in order toafford 
a longer time for the trial ef the L.atruments, so that I could 
speak with the | eyomd confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding | |; 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured fem} 
the De a of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability,,and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists eng: in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of —, workmanship, 

AMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Cte of the Reliqneye ond he gg 


I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture,  sagberreey Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and ta leasure in = g my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the wor manship. The parts of ine levels 
2 ee well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
cognnne Tmanency. in adjustments. 

hese instruments seemed to me to possess al] ‘the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have ho doubt but they 
will give ag A satiafaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May, Ist, 1833 

To Mesare Ewin‘and Heartte— As'you have asked meto give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have ocak I Have great reason to think wellot 
the skill ni ed In their nm, The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the roe of frequent remark by my 
self, and of th e accu ot their Ihave received 
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Hudeon sing sen A 
Hudson and Delaware Canal 
dale, Luzerne county, Pounagbveaies AD Re 
udson, Caluinbia county, New-York, % 4 oe 
January 29, 1833. 
ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL m= 

POSITORY. 
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greatest 
growing and saving of Séeds, and one wane 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly 
enced ; and those kinds yma | w 
ed to perfection in this country; these are 
in Europe, and may be relied'upon as 
It is earnestly reques ed whenever oe are any : 
, they should be represented to the wort 4 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons : 
- satisfaction may be rendered and pint my 
Lso—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, 
ee weer Mangel Wutzel, Vellow 
Field Tnrnip Seeds, well worth the peed 


347 N. Market st. (emma Post Office.) 
> Cataiogues may he had at the Store; if sat foe by nani, 
will bo forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, asthe better 
Justice can be done in the execution. 


*,* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— 


New Vorx Farmer and American Gardeners’ 
Mecuanics’ Macazine and Registerof Inventions & eT: 
ments. 

American RatLroap Jougnat and Advocate of Internal Im. 
provements; andthe 

New-Yor« Amenican, Pete. im Weekly, and 
either or all of whieh ma and obtained by 

wish them, by calling at 7 ‘North Market aireet, Albenge. 


SURVEYORS? IN: 


STRUMENTS. 
ae ad Comnpennee of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warrant 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, 
a large assortment of aa neering Instrume ere 
wry by E.&@G. W. ate md ersten, 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING a3 
INSTRUMENTS. wi 


3 The aitentaata manufactures all kinds of Instrumente. 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not eu in 
construction and workmanship to any 
tured ini the United States ; several of which are 


among which are an Improved Compass, with riper 

tached, by which angles can be taken with or the uze 
ofthe apie, with perfect aceaener. 
etery with two Telescopes—and a Levelli 


pie § 3 
|Goniometer attached, particular’ pésns Mei, pa 
ses. j 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No.9 Dock street, 
The foltowing recommendations ave a 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and atneest ‘ "Bakimore; 1908. 


In reply to thy inquiries ee eye 
factured by thee, now in use and rors 
road. I cheerfully farnish th thes the te the ft 
The whole number of Levels now yg oy 
ore of conan .- ny make is ieee: 

r ol mprov a! 
clusive of the number in the service petthe, ince sree 
duation Department. 











Beth Levels and Compasses good repair. ‘They have 
in fact needed but little repairs erent rom accent which 
At feotrumentret the kind are liable. ! 


ees ee erg Tot the am = 
inane, and the Improved t superior 19 any ober 


is to 
Goniometer that we ve yetiried in : 
on this Road. Ee 

This instr t, more r ly improved with 
telescope, in place of the vane “sights, leaves 
scarcely any x“ to desire in the formation or 
the Compass. Itis indeed the beater oes = 
al sea pons of any simple and cheap 
and I cannot but believe it will be pi 

now ie use for laying ofraile— and in fact 
it will. be as hi 


vaametecaaizaee me maaan 





























satisiactory assurance from pe og whore — I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
effogts you have made since ft mes establishment entin this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity 0: where for what 
may want in our line, pide By meyed the unqu approbation and 
our warm sere a poe hon se Kr the ote eg which 
your enterprize so we merite, 
H LATROBE, 
hio Rail 


CipltBaginoeriathe the od efthe Bakimore andO 





“cost Of all the extra precautions for preserving the 


‘foe, of $500. 





A number paeaade poser OL 
introduced, but are too hould be a be hap 


Pepys upon application, to eohag 














Ph 





Heving for the last two, 
Yo ‘© Patent Improved 
lieve toe mash opeamiet se 
ee most 
gineers ene 3 
‘For a year 
¥ , Of 
















nand Constellation run daily. 


ee 


the Albeny papers of yesterday morning. 





ssailaee dindlictee and aova of the 8 

1 i consent of the Senate. 
Pa T. Williams to be Surveyer General of Public 
Lands in the State of Louisiana, in the place of H. B. 


Trist, 
tobe Consul for Londonderry, in 


James 
J. Dubbs to be Consul for Maracaibo, in 


the Republic of Colombia in the place of Alfred 
Lnaibat résieacd P 


William A. Magill to be Consul for the Island of 
Martinique, in the place of John S. Miereken, de- 


Alexander Schwartz to be Consul for Riga, in 
Russia. 


Charles J. Smith to be Consul of the United States 
at Para, in Brazil, in the place of Abraham R. Smith, 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The Seine, at Paris on Tuesday, 31st Dec., rese 
early to the height of the great flood in 1340, filling 
the Cellars, sweeping goods off the wharves, and 
¢reating much alarm in its vicinity. 

‘Mr. Lander reached Liverpool on Wednesday, 1st 
January, in the Columbine, from Fernando Po. He 
is in excellent health, after his perilous expedition 
into the interior of Africa. 

Cashmere Shawl Manufacture.—It is computed that 
there ere now not less than 50,000 artisans engaged 
throughout Scotland in the the manufacture of shawls 
from the Cashmere or Thibet goat. The yarn for 
the purpose is obtained from France. 


American Forest Trees.—Public attention seems|| 


to be turning, by those who desire ornamented planta 
tiers, to the great variety and beauty of our forest 
trees; and particularly the oaks. ‘‘ To those,” says 
Writer on this subject, ‘‘ who vindicate the prac- 
tiee of exclusively planting native irees, as most suit 
abla to the country, it is answered, that they migh- 
as well refuse to grow pine apples, because they do 
not spring up wild inour woods, as reject the bril- 
liaat tints of the American forest trees, because na- 
ture has clothed ours in a more sombre tinge.”— 
Above 40 specimens of American oaks are now con- 
tantly planted for sale, in the nurseries about Lon- 
don. We were not aware that the Live Oak would 
stand the climate of England, but mention is made of 
several in different parts of the kingdom, and of one 
psrticularly,a large one, in Lord Pembroke’s Park at 
Wilton. 

Sir John Herschel.—Thie distinguished astrono- 
ter and true philosopher, has sailed for the Cape of 
Geed Hope—there to observe the starry wenders of 
the Southern sky. ‘To the sincere and enlightened 
philanthropist, it may afford,” it is finely argued, 
* matter for proud and consoling reflection, to consi. 
der this philosopher, this emissary from European 
eivilization, tranquilly seated in Africa at the farther 
extremity of that barborous and inhospitable conti- 
aent—and y, in what was a howling desert, 
ouly by the tiger and the hyena, or the 


savage, scarcely more humanized—pur- 
picasgpen Guha rn high vocations.” 

John Galt.—This well-khown writer, whose pre- 
carious health for some time past, had little justified 


any hope of ultimate recovery, seems quite restored ;|/g 


and has appeared in two recent works—one in three 


volumes, , consisting of various tales, under 
the tile of Stories of the Study,” and another of 
* Peem 3 he eS 





The North’ River is now iin the steam-|| 


‘by the boat.that came down last night,| 











cessible ; but the man was touched by the scene and 
by the conduct of the mother; and she soon after 
became the wife of Sir Wm, Scott. 


*,* At the commencement of the last year 
I offered to send the American npmenge J in- 
stead of meget 4 together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my advertisements of the different pe- 
riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the 
exchange list was increased to 165. I soon 
found that the expens:. would be greater than I 
had anticipated, yet I had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year— 
as I have done. I however find it too expensive 
to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- 
lation of my PERIopIcALs, (upon which the ex- 
pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind- 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. New-York, January 20, 
1834, 


VOL. Ill. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
ae pegee to each number, at $3; ur.in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched ina cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
— in advance, ‘The first and second volumes of the 
Jou may be had m two parts to the year, either stitehed 
in covers or bound in hoards, atthe subscription priee, with 
price of biriding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts $1 per 
volume. in covers may be sent by mail to any 
— of the country, the same as a , Published at 

0.35 Wali st., New- York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 


THE MECHAINICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner #- r superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those w.ho may hereafter eontribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. Joun Knicut, 
formerly, and for several yetrs, proprietor and publisher 
of the Lonpon Mecuanics’ Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has 120 "hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of am extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year,or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards—either at wholesale or retail. Price $1 50 
per-vol, in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 
THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at $3 per annum im advanee. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover, soas to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, $3 25; in 
boards, $3 she fre Each subscribea byw pays in advance, or 
previous to t of April, oe of 4 € or eommission, 
will be entitled to va i hy 


pages to each month: 
number, or 96 extra pages tothe voluane. Published at Ne. 
35 Wall street, r D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 
Jan. 22, 1 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 


) JOURNAL. 





NOVELTY WORKS, 
; Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

13 THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer ot Steahi 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill .Work, Lathes, Prestos) 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Not’s Patent Tubular Boil+ 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and ecunoniy, to be supe: 
rior tu any thing of the kind heretofore used. The tullest 
assurance is given that werk shall be done wel:, and on eae 
sonable terme. A share of public patronage is tuspectiblly 
solicited. mis 





STEPHENSON, 
Buuder of a superior style of Pussenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 


New-York. 
13> RAILROAD COMPANIES wouldde well to examin 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be secn on that part 0 
the New-York and Harlem Ratlroad, now in operation. 
J2s5tf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELES, BOXS AXD 


AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
iF Also. AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the aubecribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

i THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
coustruction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway c¢ar- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, ‘lenders, &c, with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ef 


business. 

They have already in their sion the requisite bs gpm 
tus for the construction of classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines. weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at.a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at t ¥¥ of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engime at a speed of 2212 reseed yd hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
aot only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of theif re- 

airs. 
. Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pee wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those On which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. : 

All orders for engines, &c. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the ere 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Seoretary. 
December 2d, 1833, . 


For further information on this subiect nee No. 49, pace 
772 of this Journal. 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 
13> PROFESSOK RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
is services to render steamboats incombuatible, and _nct liable 
o sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags. sawyers androcks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundrede every. year. Those who 
neg ore easy eaprevement. fongve.se be nogtased and de- 
serted by the public as unmindfulof safety. Apply, post paid. 
SIRJIMM&F hy Re 


=NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. . 
13> SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Kenaselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 














Y|| with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 


nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to dtlve one machine, aed may 
easily be applied where cine tod for driving machinery isin 
operation Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 





300 nee octavo pages, ne the most choice articles 
from the best agricultural mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, annum, in ee. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERIL 
CAN, daily, sri-oekt » and sems-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued ence a week, at 

1 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, d&e. 
* = o mayee eared te ena for the above pub- 

cations, ma regsed, postage, to 

‘ K. MINOR. 








XF" A scientific person versed in Mechanics, Chemistry and 


chines as above, to any persone who may apply for them as.soon 
asthey may be ma 'e, and on the moat reasonable terms. He 
also degires to sell one halfof bis patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States, Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.—Anguatld. 1833. A290 RM&F. 


RAILWAY IRON. . 
] Flat. Bare in 
3c>> Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengtheo!1410 16 
200 do. 14 do. 


do. | feet counter sunk 
40 do, 14 do. - holes, endseyt at 
0 





800 do. 2. do. . fanangleot dade- 
800 do. 2} do. do. } grees with spli- 
soon expected. cing plates, aails 

) to suit. 


250 de. of Edge Raile of 36 Iba. per yard, with the requisite 
chaira, keys and pins. ; ‘ 

Wrought Seon Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Raiiway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loto - 














Mineralogy, of several years practical experience in different 
branches of Civil Engineerizig, and who is also a good draughts- 
man, is desirous of obtaining employment either as an instructor 
in some public Instinition, or as an Engineer upon some private 

was educated at one of the first scientific institutions in 
‘the States, and was for several years an instructor in the 





Axles of 
wayCars > we 
The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and une Drawback saken in 
cat, ? . ¥ ‘ st 
cali uel 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


motive wheels. vi at 
, 2}, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
Probab dade gory oy . 





A line sed to B. at Railroad Je Ofer No. 35, Waa} 
Will set with humediage attention. J rl 


a te ed ee Fy ain 
Pins, 8 ing Plates, i 
country and Great Briain, will be exhibited to those 
examine them. aT 
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